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Latest Preceding 


BUSINESS WEEK Wanner 
Week Week 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY —- 2 aan 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation ('; of capacity? 47.7 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average, thousands, 4 weeks basis) $5,177 


* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,388 
* Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 1,658 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings ‘daily average, 1,000 cars) 102 100 83 
*% Miscellaneous & L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 61 61 53 
% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $2,852 *$3,213 $3,392 
*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,370 $5,345 $6,518 


PRICES (Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.82 $.84 $.44 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.124 $.122 $.062 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $32.40 $32.40 $28.35 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) $.078 $.078 $.048 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 744 74.2 55.0 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,565 $2,584 $3,056 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $17,400 $17,494 $15,900 

% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,665 $4,718 $4,554 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,520 $3,630 $3,727 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $858 $950 $418 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $103.47 $103.48 $80.84 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $91.72 $91.69 $75.71 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1 1 1 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1\-1) -14 1i-14 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 283 255 556 

*Preliminary *+Revised *% Factor in Business Week Index 
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THE WRIST WATCH AND THE TRAIN 


ENDURO is used for Both 


NDURO by the ounce... 
watch. Or Enduro by the ton.. 
speed train. In both cases this perfected stain- 


for a lady's wrist 
. for a high 


less steel serves a definite purpose. 


Greater beauty... greater strength... lighter 


weight... greater utility and durability ... greater 


immunity to the elements ...to rust, corrosion and 


the destructive action of most acids. 


Enduro holds its lustre permanently. Doesn't tar- 
nish. Doesn't wear thin or chip like a plated surface 
. is the same bright metal all the way through. 


Manufacturers are using Enduro for hundreds of 


familiar everyday articles . . . making them look 


better, serve better, wear better... and sel! better. 


Food processors use Enduro because it is non- 
. easy to keep clean. 
builders 


contaminating ... sanitary .. 
It doesn't stain. Decorators use it... 
and motor car manufacturers. You will find it in 
hospitals . . . bars 


laundries .. oil refineries ... 


and soda fountains. Its uses are almost limitless. 


Only Republic makes Enduro. And Republic 
representatives will gladly give you construc- 
tive help in the profitable application of Enduro 


to your present products . . . or to new products. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL EEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION: MASSILLON, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Detroit is nervous, justifiably so. 
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The Business Outlook 


GROWING uneasiness over the labor situation is probably the most 
eable aspect of business sentiment as this week draws to a close. 
It has been straining every nerve 
oduction up to peak volume, now fears interruptions. But 


Detroit is not the only nervous spot. 


Some manu 


facturers blame the Administration’s recent publicizing 


f its desire for shorter hours and better wages, say this has stirred 


up labor and 
cally speaking, 


emboldened it to make demands. But labor, histori- 
never has needed much stirring up when it sees busi- 


ness making brisk gains after a depression. “Never strike till the 
mill starts to run nights,” they used to say in New Bedford. 


Construction activity took a 
nose dive in February; both pub- 
lic awards and non-residential 
projects contracted sharply from 
the January levels. The sudden 
slump has given a downward bias 
to our general index, overshadow- 
ing the upward trends of other 
component items. 


Retail Sales Hold 

Warmer weather in states that re- 
cently shivered in sub-zero blasts is 
giving spring goods another chance. 
With less than a month left before 
Faster, an intensive drive will be 
necessary to boost sales. Chain stores 
report their February sales maintained 
the same spread over a year ago as 
in January. This may be small cause 
for rejoicing, considering that Feb- 
ruary, 1933, didn’t offer much busi- 
ness. A 41% increase over last year 
in cash farm income bringing the 
January farm purse to $484 millions 
may explain the notable gains of mail 
order houses and retail establishments 
in agricultural areas. Factory payrolls 
were 38° larger than a year ago, 
but Secretary Perkins prophesies Feb- 
ruary and March will be better. 


Building Figures Drop 

That construction should present 
such a contrary picture to the expan- 
sion in steel, motors, and textiles is 
disappointing. Part of the blame lies 
with the short month which often 
tends to reduce volume; part may be 
due to the unusual cold weather. But 
the main cause is the withdrawal of 
public support. Public works and 
utility contracts last month declined 
from the corrected total of $113.7 mil- 
lions to $53.2 millions, a 53% drop. 
A year ago, $17.2 millions reached 
the contract stage. 
Private building was unable to fill 
the gap, though the last days of the 
ronth show encouraging gains. Plans 
for non-residential construction de- 
‘lined from $57.6 millions to $29 mil- 

ns, a 50% shrinkage. 
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Residential contracts maintained 
the greatest stability, declining only 
4% te the January total which had 
4 more days. The volume of $14.5 
millions won't provide many houses, 
but plans are on foot to stimulate 
this branch of the industry. 


Steel Mills Busier 

Steel plants continue to expand op- 
erations, reaching 34% of capacity in 
January, 42.8°7 in February, and cur- 
rently 47.7%. Judging from the 
monthly summary of steel ingot pro- 
duction, the weekly estimates have 
erred on the side of conservatism. 
Motor concerns, eager to keep sup- 
plies running smoothly while stepping 
up their assemblies, are taking steel 
liberally. Tin plate makers are oper- 
ating at 75% of capacity, and rail 
tonnage is appearing in fair volume. 

Labor problems are now engaging 
the attention of steel and motor ex- 
ecutives as much as production dif- 
ficulties. Demands for higher rates, 
shorter hours, and union recognition 
bobbed up in centers making auto- 
motive parts, but soon spread to mo- 
tor centers proper. The National 
Labor Board is doing what it can. A 
number of plants have averted or set- 
tled troubles with wage concessions, 
rather than lose business. Some parts 
makers are already asking higher 
prices to cover these added costs. 


Skilled Hands Scarce 

After the steel industry obliged by 
holding in abeyance price pe el 
for the second quarter, in the hopes 
that volume might overcome higher 
operating costs, the threat of shorter 
hours and higher wages is looked 
upon with some concern. Fear of 
~ may drive in additional 
business. Shortage of skilled me- 
chanics is being reported frequently 
in metal centers, a situation that will 
be aggravated by hovrs restrictions. 


Truck Sales Double 
Otherwise, feverish activity charac- 
terizes steel and automotive plants. 


January motor sales weren't particu- 
larly notable. R. L. Polk places pas- 
senger sales 5°¢ above December, but 
24°~ below a year ago. Lack of cars, 
rather than lack of purchasing zeal, 
accounts for the decline. Ford ts lead- 
ing in sales volume. Truck sales, less 
subject to style changes, are 95% 
mane pean 1933. 

Production of Ford cars and 
trucks in February totaled 59,337. 
March schedules are placed at 83,000. 
Chevrolet turned out 72,273 cars, a 
78° jump on January. Plans for 
100,000 a month for the next 4 
months are on the boards. No wonder 
that employment in the motor indus- 
try is approaching 1929 levels, and 
that the Detroit index of employment 
on Feb. 15 stood at 90°7 of the 1923- 
1925 average compared with 75.1°; 
a month earlier and 45.5°7 last year 


Coal and Power Sales 

Soft coal production reached the 
highest level since 1931 during the 
week ending Feb. 24. If warmer 
weather continues, the decline will be 
abrupt. Soft coal miners in the 
Appalachian region are negotiating 
for a new wage and hours agreement. 

Electric power production probably 
reached the spring peak during the 
first week of March. Cold weather 
has completely upset the usual 
seasonal trend of this series, pushing 
it 6% ahead of the first week of the 
year compared with a 6° drop dur- 
ing the same period of 1932. The 
spread over a year ago has widened to 
16.507. In the central industrial 
region, steel and motor activity has 
boosted demand 25° above last year. 


Loadings Peak Due 

As expected, the holiday cut into 
all loadings but coal during the week 
ended Feb. 24. The first week of 
March will undoubtedly show the 
loss made up and a new peak for the 
year established. Railroad employ- 
ment in February gained over 10,000 
compared with January, making it the 
highest since November. 

February failures were barely more 
than 1,000, the lowest since 1920, and 
liabilities of $19.4 millions also rank 
among the lowest. 


National Income, 1933 

National income in 1933 gained 
only $1.5 billions over the preceding 
year, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, bringing the 
total produced to $39.8 billions. Per 
gainful worker, the average income 
amounts to only $795 per annum, the 
lowest, excepting 1932, since 1911. 
In the same year, 810 corporations 
earned but 3.1% on a reduced net 
worth basis, no more than a savings 
bank rate, but at much greater risk. 
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NE day Priestly, who discovered vibrating screens, and the vibration of his cold 

oxygen, stumbled on the fact that machines is prevented from passing to the 
gum from a tropical tree would rub out floor. A maker of oil burners applies 
pencil marks—and he called it “rubber.” Goodrich shear-type rubber mountings, 
Two hundred and fifty years later a group and the burner becomes silent. In another 
of engineers and Goodrich experts adapted city a great public utility improves the 
rubber to automobile engine mountings accuracy of its recording instruments by 
~—and driving comfort became a fact. rubber—isolating them from floor vibration. 
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Here is a new use for rubber—isolation Hundreds of similar applications give more ae ciph 


of vibration —a use already grasped by a evidence that rubber is on the march to new + $i- se Stat 
dozen industries—the property called LOW values and new usefulness in industry. In Maid tial ciph 
HYSTERESIS, possessed by certain NeW the forefront of that march are Goodrich on 
rubber compounds, which make them uf 


al em a ; ¢ engineers who can focus, on your sales or Competent Goodrich engi- nes 
exceptional materials for absorption o : . re ed now 
it =e . production or cost problem, the experience °°“ **° Peep Mcl 
vibration energy. ; = strate the adapta tive: 
of 60 years of research, and their training rubber to practica ” 
. . ° ° ° ° . WOL 
Leaders in this as in other applications in the development of 30,000 mechanical — ™echanical device 2 
ing 
of rubber, Goodrich engineers rubber products ous ane m& FB. GOODRICH MECHANICAL espe 
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wants 
some 


admit it. ; 
modified, despite Robinson’s mon- 


key wrench. He may still take a 
beating on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, but doesn’t really have to. 





Democratic insurrection. 










Robinson’s Predicament 

Senator Robinson's intimation that 
the Stock Exchange regulation bill 
might not Fe this session, unless 
quickly pro uced, evoked Roosevelt's 
suggestion this was premature—no 
one knew yet when Congress would 
adjourn, and the stock exchange bill 
would probably pass. Roosevelt's re- 
mark was a little unexpected—he is 
more anxious than is Congress for 
the legislators to go home—but Rob- 
inson’s wasn’t. He has close friends 
perturbed about stock exchange regu- 
lation, notably Harvey Couch. But he 
wants the President to appoint him to 
the Supreme Court, and the radical 
fringe of the Administration might 
get irritated and oppose that if he 
openly fought the bill. Hence his 
cold storage suggestion. 




















Supreme Court Prospects 

Justice McReynolds, of the Supreme 
Court, wants to retire and has so told 
the President. This is the seat slated 
for Robinson at the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. It is terribly 
important because of the second 5 to 
i decision of the igh court last Mon- 
day on an important New Deal prin- 
ciple. This time it was New York 
State milk price-fixing, but the prin- 
ciple applies to lots of the Roosevelt 
program. The same 5 and the same 4 
upheld and dissented from the Min- 
nesota mortgage moratorium law. 
McReynolds is one of the 4 conserva- 
tives. The Administration naturally 
would like to make the forward-look- 
ing majority in the Court stronger, 
especially as one death among the 
majority would otherwise change de- 
cisions. Robinson is strongly for the 
Democratic program, but ad been a 
lifelong conservative. All very em- 
bart issing. 
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Flying Backward 
Having done the unexpected, the 
President now does the expected, in 
dealing with the air mail situation. 
His letter suggesting that the mails 
be turned back to private contractors 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business W eek Staff Corres pondents )—Driv- 
ing coward early adjournment of Congress, but with stay-in-after- 
«hoo! threats unless the Administration program is carried out, 
President Roosevelt seems assured of most of the legislation he 
He will get tariff tinkering and negotiating powers despite 
Republican opponents privately 
He will probably get Stock Exchange regulation, much 





THIS WEEK 


Senator Robinson's ambi- 
tion, and his embarrassing 
predicament, 


Supreme Court prospects. 


The tariff row—and its 
probable outcome. 


The Treasury picture im- 
proves. 











was no surprise. Nobody has yet 
thorougbly Soon the implications 
of the changes in contract basis he 
requests. 


“Third House” 

The government’s new “third 
house,” the Code Authority Confer- 
ence, stole the Washington show this 
week and, like the other two up on 
the Hill, found the show still being 
run from the White House. In his 
NRA speech the President enumer- 
ated or hinted at most of the 14 
points of his policy expounded Mar. 
3 in Business Week: shorter hours, 
higher pay, smaller profits through 
holding down prices to consumers 
while advancing wages and cutting 
hours, firm grip by government on all 
forms of business. In line with the 
last is the new plan of setting code 
standards by executive order, + in- 
siders believe this less drastic than it 
sounded, pointed to General John- 
son’s emphasis on the exemption ma- 
chinery provided. 


The Tariff Row 

Much concern continues over the 
President’s tariff proposal. Republi- 
cans are disturbed over the effect on 
industries, and because the idea of 
revising tariffs without giving indus- 
tries affected a hearing is not accord- 
ing to G.O.P. policy. Some Demo- 
crats, notably Lewis (Ill.), are insurg- 
ing openly because of reactions in 
their states. Outside experts opine 
nothing will really happen of mo- 
ment after the President gets the 
powers. They think his advisers are 
fooled by the ease with which they 
accomplished things with liquor. 





City Bankruptcies 

While the Senate Tediciens Com- 
mittee has reported favorably an 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Act 
allowing any political subdivision of 
any state to readjust its debts upon 
the basis of its capacity to pay, a 
approved by two-thirds of creditors, 
the measure faces opposition in the 
Senate. The minority report, signed 
by two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, holds the bill is unconstitutional 
and ill advised. They say it is im- 
possible to envisage a sovereign state 
as subject to the federal bankruptcy 
courts. Reporting of this bill paves 
the way for a favorable report on a 
similar measure affecting private cor- 
porations. 


Mr. Ickes Writes a Law 

Lord High Oil Administrator Ickes 
is taking the law into his own hands 
—writing one, in fact. Oil would be- 
come a national resource, of which he 
is guardian. Texas could no longer 
frustrate efforts to conserve supply 
and regulate production. The oil 
code would become law, separated 
from NRA and enforced by a govern- 
ment board. 


Peace at a New Low 

Disarmament hopes made a new low 
record as Congress indicated a full 
treaty navy, while Britain, France, and 
Italy plan new building programs. 
Munition makers continue highly un- 
= in Washington, the Hous« 
aving voted half of the ships must 
be built in government yards, and 
the Senate Jeciding to have onc 
quarter of the aircraft built in go 
ernment shops, even if new shops 
must be constructed for the purpose. 
Limitation of profits to 10° is an- 
other outgrowth of recent scandals 
and mudthrowing. 


Borrowings Less 

Treasury borrowings this spring 
will be less than budget estimates be- 
cause of slow start on relief projects 
and unexpected reimbursements. The 
President welcomes this for two rea- 
sons. From the Treasury viewpoint, 
it aids the tapering off process on 
relief during the period in which it 
is hoped private industry will absorb 
the unemployed, thus holding down 
the increase in federal debt to just 
that extent. The other reason is that 
less government borrowing may result 
in reducing interest rates from banks 
on commercial loans. 

Further Treasury relief is expected 
through sale of municipal ‘the, 9 and 
other securities held by government, 
especially PWA and RFC. Sales of 
4 blocks this week brought $750,000 
including $20,000 profit. 
























The telephone 


your customer’s desk 


a permanent salesm 


for you... 





Every minute of every business day 
you have a direct path to the ear of 
almost any customer or prospect. You 
can gain his attention within two 
minutes* of the time you take up the 
telephone . . . and hold it until your 
sales talk is concluded. 

Are you employing your telephone 
to best ad vantage? Here are some typi- 
cal results obtained by concerns using 
Long Distance on an organized basis. 

Between frequent trips into the 
field, an executive of The Brown 
Company, paper manufacturer, tele- 
phones customers from his Chicago 
office. In one typical period, he made 
12 Long Distance calls at a cost of 
$25, and sold tooo tons of pulp valued 
at $75,000. “*While the groundwork 
of these sales had been laid by per- 
sonal contacts,’’ he said, “‘the tele- 
phone enabled me to complete them 
at the exact moment the customers 
were ready to buy.”’ 

Recently, a man from South Dakota 
walked into the office of the district 
manager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company to discuss the possible 
purchase of a Diesel engine. 

The deal was not concluded during 
the interview, and the district man- 
ager asked the customer to telephone 
“‘collect’’ from his home when he 


had reached a decision, even if that 
decision were unfavorable. A few days 
later the customer did so, saying he 
had decided not to buy the engine. 
However, because of the opportunity 
which the telephone gave to talk 
things over, the district manager was 
able to satisfy the customer's objec- 
tions and complete the transaction 
Result: a $4500 sale which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

Scarcely a day passes that we don't 
hear of similar interesting results. 


Won't you allow us to se 


company can't benefit in 


way ? Just call the nearest office 


local Bell Company. No ob! 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION 


From To 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .so 
Cleveland Buffalo 95 
New York Washington, D.C. 1.05 
Atlanta Miami 2.55 


* The average time required to reach the & 
telephone on all out-of-town calls in the Une 


States last year was 1.5 minutes. 
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Industry Carries 


Code 


ne 


a Point 


authorities conference develops no coercion. Busi- 
.<« demonstrates that uniform shortening of hours is 


impractical. Open-price plan wins toleration under 


super is1on. 


nN (5S pecial Correspondence) 
had its great day in Wash- 
week—perhaps the greatest 
dustry has ever had in any 
iny time, when 4,000 indus- 
in General Johnson's Code 
Conference to their 
ith the officials NRA 
! a number of conclusions, 
rible as yet, all of them still 
ited by ‘the fire of the trial 
id in the enforcement of thc 
00 codes which will be the 
the NRA. 
sions seem to be as follows 
basic working weck, set in 
xisting codes at 40 hours, with 
eptions down to 36 and up to 44 
Il be ¢ 36 in many industries. 
(2) Open-price policies will be al- 


\\ aSHIN( 


lo<tr 


disc uss 
of 


first stage ” of 


wed under supervision for industries 
show the need of them and the 
lute justice—to labor, manufacturer, 

| consumer—of their existence 
(3) Wages in the minimum classes 
| tend to go up 10%, so as to keep 
y envelopes about the same after hour 


’ 
S 


While there will be blanket exec- 
making ‘‘corrective” 
nges in codes, including a 10% cut 
ours and a 10° raise in minimum 


(4) \ 


orders 


THE CONFERENCE BEGINS 


1 Washington’s Constitution Hall. 


wages, there will be many exemptions. 
NRA will make no Procrustean bed for 
business, said General Johnson. “No 
body in the Administration ever advo 
cated that.” “Any industry or company 
which finds reasons why it cannot com 
ply will be given an opportunity 
present reasons and show why 
there should be a modification, stay, or 
exemption 

(5) Code com 
more agressively 

(6) The showing 
which industry made by sending 
i000 leaders to Washington will be 
used to the fullest by the Administration 
to demonstrate to Congress the feasi 


to 


these 


pliance is to be handled 


o! cooperation 


its 


bility of voluntary solution of the unem- 
ployment problem and to stave off dras 
tic mandatory action on the 30-hour 
week and similar measures. (Two com- 
mittees, representing the capital goods 
and consumer goods industries, were 
held over to develop separate plans for 
increasing employment in their groups.) 

The attitude of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration was shown in the opening ses 
sion of the conference, when the Presi 
dent stood in Constitution Hall befor 
the great company of industrial leaders 
and Washington officialdom and threw 
down his “challenge” to American busi- 


ness in a demand that ways be four 
shorten hours and raise wages 

He touched on two highly controv 
sial points, one that the 
are to be by passed only where 
have “prevented cooperation to climi 
things like child labor and sweatsho) 


anti-trust laws 
+} 


( 
starvation wages and other unfair pra 
tices,”’ and, the 
ernment to sce that employces may mal 
of their own representat \ 
bargaining and that in 
making it they shall be wholly fre 
In the how 
ever, there was, for every speaker who 
favored the maintenance 
hours ol work the 
try’s rights to cooperate 
its right to write its own codes 
them 
prolonged 
rivallc ! that 


than once 
President. It was a 


sccon 1, duty of gov 
the choice 
for collective 
sessions that followed 
ot 

retention 
on pric 
advi 

that, 


administer without 


labor apy lause 


session of 

ists although onc protour {hy 

to NRA on the whole ar 

to cVcs O} n 

Two Spokesmen Cheered 

Ralph E. Flanders, president of Jones 

& Lamson and member of the Industrial 

Advisory Board drew an ovation Mon 


day afternoon when he spoke against 


ooperate, but with its 


the reduction of hours, saying that “‘as 
a temporary measure during the depres 
sion, shorter hours have something to b 
said for them; as a measure of recovery 
they are not advantageous, but destru 

tive.” Herman Lind, of the Machine 
Tool Builders Association, in th 
evening session of .the conference 1 

ceived round after round of applause as 
he defended the open-price policy 
against the keen questioning of Divi 


first 
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The President of the United States addresses the opening meeting of the Code Authority Con- 


Declaring that abuses against labor, employers, and the consuming public cannot be 


|. he told the 4.000 representatives of nearly 600 industries that the recovery program was here to stay. 
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sion Administrator A. D. Whiteside. 
Throughout the conference, 
after speaker brought up the point of 
the shortage of skilled labor, a condition 
due, as J. H. Hoadley of the gray iron 
industry code authority put it, to the 
fact that during the depression it had 
been impossible to employ apprentices 
as the jobs were needed by the old em 
ployees. This condition was tacitly rec 
ognized by officials of NRA, even in the 
labor group, and the reports of increas- 
ing business which were exchanged by 
word of mouth by hundreds of the del 
gates made firmer the opposition to 
shortening of hours for skilled workers, 
not so much on the ground of the in- 
creased cost (as was the case during the 
summer months of code discussions) but 
on the contention that there would not 
be enough skilled men to turn out the 
orders. Everyone recognized, however, 
the tremendous problem of the millions 
of unskilled who cannot find employ- 
ment. 
Unskilled Labor Problem 

George S. Brady, former managing 
editor of American Machinist, deputy 
administrator in charge of many ma- 
chinery codes, presented a proposed 
amendment to all codes on shortened 
hours which apparently bore the stamp 
of NRA approval and may become the 
basis of a change “by executive order” 
to solve the unskilled labor problem 
Colonel Brady suggests a limit of 8 
hours a day, and 36 hours during any 
6 days of a week, but not applying to 


Spe ake r 


highly skilled mechanics, draftsmen, de- 
signers, or toolmakers making over $35 
a week, allowing these to work up to 60 


hours on “time and a half” for 
time above the 36 hours, with the usual 
additional exceptions for office em- 
ployees of the “executive” class, watch- 
men, shipping employees (who would 
have a 10% tolerance) and emergency 
crews who also would collect overtime 
pay 


over 


The 30-Hour Week 

One of the ablest opponents of the 
30-hour weck as a solution of the labor 
problem was Dr. A. J. Hettinger, Jr., 
Detroit economist, who has been rank- 
ing scientific member of the Division of 
Research and Planning of NRA since 
early summer. He declared that the 
30-hour bill now before Congress would, 
if enacted, “freeze the depression at 
present levels, demoralize the cost struc- 
ture, create innumerable inter-industry 
difficulties and lessen the volume of 
physical production and real income.” 
General Johnson, who was presiding, 
remarked, following a tumultuous out- 
burst of applause, that ‘clapping hands 
won't solve this problem.” Dr. Het- 
tinger had told General Johnson just 
betore that the dominant problem was 
“to put back to work the dollars and 
men where the bulk of unemployment 
exists—in the heavy industries,” adding 


_ 


that only 10% ot present unemploym nt 
was tn the consumer industries 

The conference ended a distinct tri- 
umph for NRA. The plan which Gen 
eral Johnson had told his aides would 


be either an awful flop or an occasion 
of tremendous importance, unquestion- 


ly was the latter. | 
more about NRA than 
felt they could ever pry 
offices in the Commer 
got a better picture of 
lems than all tho 
have ever given it 


its 


The Keys to the Codes 


Code Authority members defend price and pro: uctioy 
controls as essential to industrial house-cleanin: 


WASHINGTON (Special Correspondence) 
—Group meetings on prices and produc- 
tion control, held in connection with the 
Code Authority Conference, found 
American industries presenting. a solid 
front against a well-organized attempt 
to wrest from them some of the hard- 
fought-for clauses on prices and ang 
tion in what may eventually go down in 
NIRA history as its “first Battle of the 
Marne.” Defenders of these clauses 
fought with an apparent conviction that 
here the opposition had to be held at 
any cost. They call this the ‘‘first bat- 
tle’ because they are certain that another 
will have to be fought, perhaps 6 months 
hence 
Below-Cost Selling 

In the meetings on prices, open-price 
Provisions, resale price maintenance, and 
the question of below-cost selling bore 
the brunt of the assault with Dexter 
Keezer of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and I. C. Fox of the National 
Retail Code Authority in the van of the 
opposition. In the attack little heed was 
given to the 5 “fundamental” points 
that Division Administrator A. D. 
Whiteside had laid down as premises 
in considering basic code policies. These 
were: (1) This is an emergency. (2) 
Codes are flexible and provisions which 
work undue hardship are subject to 
modification within a reasonably short 
time, have not the rigidity of perma- 
nent legislation. (3) An increase of 
wages and the stabilization of employ- 
ment at the highest possible level must 
be effectuated. (4) Industry and trade 
must retain the incentive and be assured 
of earning justified returns on the capi- 
tal invested. (5) The consumer must 
not be exploited. 

Both the proponents and opponents 
of the contested provisions were em- 
phatic in proclaiming their deep interest 
in the consumer, with the opponents 
also assuming the rdle of protectors for 
the small concerns which, according to 
their views, would be forced out of busi- 
ness if codes as now approved arc 
allowed to stand. Time-lag clauses in 
open-price plans were under severe at- 
tack as leading to complete price-fixing 
practices, condemned as uneconomical 
obstructions to free competition, called 


dangerous devices to put 
of the dominating inter 
dustry. 

As a compromise to co 
ment of the open-price | 
codes, opponents suggest 
tries that considered the p 
sable, an impartial govern 
control. They also introd 
ment that the open-pricc 
existing laws calling for 
bids on government ord 
that adherence to the plan 
sitate mew legislation in 
This point drew the spc 
Division Administrator W 
man, who thereafter 
speaker on it, indicated that 
ence may have uncovered s 
will really need 
perhaps, special rulings 

Defenders of the open pr 
sisted that its elimination 
‘their codes useless, that they 
to higher wages and shorter | 
price of an Opportunity to 
chiselers, clean up their ind 
create the kind of a situatios 
them by the President in | 
No. 1. Objecting to giving uj 
had gained, at a time when th 
no chance to equalize the burd 
the NRA had imposed, th 
cool to the idea of a governn 
trol agency and proposed to 
Administration to the bargain t 
them self-government in indust 

The Right to Bargain 

The charge that the time-la 
sion covered no more than 
of intimidation,” was met 
answer that, in the same way 
labor reserves the right to bar 
should have the right to bar 
their competitors; that, in th 
ysis, prices always found the 
which goods moved with great 
dom; that code authorities wo 
tually provide satisfactory 
against abuse. Harry S. Der 
cently made a member of t 
Board, made the point that th 
needed different treatment, a 
whether branded or unbrand 
were involved. He also sugg 
prices should be determined 
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ana the exercse ol monopolist my | 
tices ‘because they enhance the eco pacity b h 
against resale price mainte nomic power of the owners of indus- the market. H izarded that 1 
ed by Q. F. Walker of R. try He cited as direct results—t in wl t s likely t 
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\ CHALLENGE—The General listens to his chief issue industry a challenge to 


employ more people at purchasing wages and do it now.” 
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NRA UNDER FIRE 


International News 


William Collins, who organizes motor workers for the 


American Federation of Labor, gives General Johnson some of the criticisms and 
suggestions he asked for at the NRA field day which preceded the Code Authority 


Conference. 


Motor ‘Truce 


Mr. Collins had a strike threat in his pocket. 


Code provisions and union strategy are involved in the 
argument that motor makers and workers have agreed 


to defer until Mar. 14. 


He automobile industry is breathing 
casier—but not too easy. The threat of 
a strike in the Michigan plants has been 
parried by the National Labor Board. 

It took a two-handed sword to do it. 
Senator Wagner's men in Washington 
talked with President Alvan Macauley 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and with Vice-presidents 
William S. Knudsen and Donaldson 
Brown of General Motors. Conciliator 
James Dewey of the Labor Department 
argued with the union leaders in De- 
troit. Among them they made a bar- 
gain that puts things off until after a 
Labor Board hearing on Mar. 14. Mean- 
while, Detroit is still betting about fifty- 
fifty, as it has been for some time. 

A. F. of L. Acts 

Matters came to a head when the 
American Federation of Labor went into 
what amounted to a plenary session of 
its federalized automobile unions on 
Mar. 4 at Lansing—220 delegates and 
officers from 41 locals in southern 
Michigan. Results: an ultimatum to 
Buick and Fisher Body at Flint and to 
Hudson at Detroit demanding 20% 
wage increases over present hourly 
rates, elimination or simplification of 
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the bonus system, reinstatement of em- 
ployees “discharged for union activi- 
ties,’ boards of arbitration on labor dis- 
putes, and other concessions. Demands 
were strengthened by the, at least, par- 
tial successes of several sporadic local- 
ized walk-outs in the last month, con- 
trasting with the dismal failure of the 
tool and die strike last fall. 

The claim is heard that the plants 

made centers of attack last week were 
chosen because the A. F. of L. unions 
are strongest at these points. There has 
been some surprise that the Federation 
nag: any point at this time. It has 
een rated as wanting to maintain the 
industrial peace at Detroit until it could 
consolidate and further strengthen its 
osition. It knows that Roosevelt is 
Leahien to the automobile industry to 
lead the recovery parade this year, can 
guess that a labor tie-up now will 
scarcely be good news to the White 
House. (Which, of course, could also 
be a reason for putting the manufac- 
turers in a hot spot.) 

One explanation of the Federation's 
sudden militancy is that the members of 
its 41 new local automobile unions ia 
Michigan (there are 39 more outside the 


state ) forced 
new dues-paying recruits 
for their money and Pre 
has been unable to hold 
Another answer is that 
Educational Society, origi: 
of skilled tool and die » 
cently been broadening its 
among the production wor! 
with pride to higher ho 
plants where it is strong: 
the word that the Federati: 
servative. The M.E.S. n 
membership of 70,000; of t 
17,000 in Detroit, 2,000 in 
in Pontiac. 

“Not Enough Hou: 

But back of all this la 
is the feeling on which it 
the automobile code has 
far as the workers are con 
of them say that the hour! 
be all right if there were h 
but the code limitations 
time have cut down the we 

-‘which is what counts 
has sold them on shorter 
rates have got to come 
charge that the companies 
an out in the bonus syster 
gram which William Collis 
L.’s head man in Detroit 
dent Roosevelt insisted that 
through manipulation of 
piece-rate system, has been ir 
of all proportion to the » 
envelope.” The ultimatun 
Fisher and Hudson stressed 
or simplification of the bo: 
and called for a union repres 
supervise computation of et: 
ings. There is also 
those new works councils. <A 
workers have begun wonderir 
going to happen when prod 
passed its peak. 

Not to be forgotten for a mi: 
fact that, to have any chancc 
ettective, a strike must come soo: 
the season's manufacturing 
passed. 

Encouraging Figures 

The automobile industry answ 
complaints with the N.A.C.( 
ment that, while production this } 
probably not run to more than 
its 5,300,000-car output in 
February employment reached + 
its best record for the month. 
Motors adds that the industry is 
the highest wages in the cou: 
cepting those drawn by printers 
itself, says Mr. W. S. Knudsen 
aging slightly under 70¢ an ho 
only 1% of its employees getting 
as the code minimum (43¢ an ! 
“and if the current demand ke 
automobile workers will end 1 
approximately the same total 
for the year as in 1929.” 

This difference of opinion, o 
ecy, will have to be taken up, M 
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NOW A TOUCH OF THIS KEY 
RETURNS THE CARRIAGE 
you don’t have to BANG it back by hand 





The new Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter is operated entirely from the key- 
_ At a light touch of the ae Return Key, a built-in motor returns the 
oS starting position or to an a see es 

s to the next wr — a line. ” Shi ftin ps oo er =. —_ la - Executives 

er il sts qu ab on e that the eater typing. 


BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


i + BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY . Detroit, Michigan 











Teeth for the Labor Board 


Senator Wagner’s bill to “close the loopholes in NIRA’S 
collective bargaining section”? brings the company union 
issue to a head and tests the strength of the A. F. of L. 


THE National Labor Board, formed last 
August to handle labor disputes which 
threatened, or turned into strikes or 
lockouts, has grown by various stages 
until it is now proposed, under the bill 
just introduced by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, to constitute it an independent 
body, with powers to take on all labor 
disputes, investigate, send them to court 
and secure the imposition of fines and 
imprisonment for violations. 

The first step in the development of 
the Labor Board, after its original for- 
mation under the chairmanship of 
Senator Wagner, was to include the 
handling of problems which came up in 
NRA over the collective bargaining 
clause of NIRA (Section 7-a). It has 
settled a number of strikes and incipient 
strikes, and its present record is 2,012 
cases involving 1,061,000 employees 
handled and 889% settled. It has grown 
by various executive orders, the last one 
providing that when any employer has 
failed to comply with the board's deci- 
sions under Section 7-a the matter may 
be turned over forthwith to the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Attorney- 
General or to the Compliance Board of 
NRA for action. Heretofore, the Com- 
pliance Board has taken the referred 
matters up for fresh investigation. The 
new order by-passes the Compliance 
Board. 

What's in the Bill 

This action marks a new step in 
power, but the Wagner Bill, as intro- 
duced, goes far beyond this. It is de- 
signed to remove ail obstacles to organi- 
zation, to give labor equal power with 
industry in bargaining over labor prob- 
lems; it holds that employees, in such 
relations with their employers, shall have 
the might to hire independent experts 
(meaning professional union agents), 
that the word “employee” shall include 
those who have left due to strikes or 
lockouts resulting from the question at 
issue, but not the men who have suc- 
ceeded them, and lists as “unfair labor 
practice” employer interference with 
labor organizations, refusal to deal with 
representatives of employees, aiding in 
forming or financing company unions. 
The National Labor Board is given offi- 
cial status in Title II of the bill, with 7 
members, 3 from the general public paid 
$10,000 a year, 2 from industry and 2 
from labor paid on a $25 per diem basis 


the facts established by evidence brought 
out by the NLB investigations shall be 
undisputed. Prior to taking the matters 
to court, however, NLB may issue cease 
and desist orders, require damages, re- 
instatement of employees, etc., and 
books may be called for in the course of 
the investigations made. A third title 
of the bill sets up a United States Con- 
ciliation Bureau in the Department of 
Labor to handle mediation problems 
when invited to do so. 

Senator Wagner frankly states that his 
bill is the result of what he regards as 
the unjustified growth of company 
unions in American industry. These, he 
says, increased 189% in 1933, had 
1,164,000 members as against 432,000 
in 1932. He adds that 69% of the “‘em- 
ployer-dominated unions” have been in- 
augurated since the passage of NIRA. 
He asserts he has no objection to the 
company union as such, but does object 
to such unions being dominated by the 
employers. 


The bill has already 
scathing criticism from 
Manufacturers Associatior 
J. A. Emery declared 
monopoly of power for 
and held that the provis 
setup were shocking to 
from a lawyer-senator. O 
there is frank discussion 
ties which are ahead of 
which seems likely to tu: 
test of the strength of w! 
tors call “the aristocracy « 
is, the A. F. of L.., with s 
members, as contrasted wit 
lion other workers who ar 
Senator Wagner in prep 
told his friends that h 
please no one. However 
of a brief mention of it 
before a session of the C 
Conference this week 
dently of the time when 


Weirton—Second Dri 


Meanwhile, the long-aw 
on the Wierton Steel Co. ca 
the power of the National | 
to enforce a decision regard 
tion for employee represent 
referred last week, for th 
to the Attorney-General. 7 
reference, in January, was 
contract signed at the sett! 
strike, providing the terms o/ 





BIGGEST YET—These two Muntz metal head plates, largest ever made. 


The board gets power to prevent any in- 
fringement of the bill's provisions, to 
act on information from any source, and 
to carry cases to the federal courts where 


used for a record-size condenser (113,000 sq.ft. of tube surface within 
shell) being built by Westinghouse. The plates, in two segments of 
each, are 21 ft. in diameter, 1} in. thick, were fabricated by American b: 
When assembled on the condenser, the plates will be oval. 
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Jk Sterling 


CRANKLESS OPPOSED PISTON 


DIESEL ENGINE 


After seventeen years experimenta- 
tion, Sterling has achieved a remark- 
able Diesel oil engine. Starting is 
simple and positive. There is a com- 
plete, flexible speed range, from 200 
R. P. M. to maximum. The operating 
characteristics equal the highly devel- 
oped Sterling gasoline engines. The 
length is short, height low, and weight 
of the higher speed models—com- 
plete with reverse gear—12.6 pounds 
per horsepower. 


There is a decided freedom from main- 
tenance through the elimination of 
crankshaft, cylinder heads, gaskets 
valves, and camshafts. Power is con- 
verted into rotary motion with a min- 
imum of active parts, promoting long 
non-stop runs. This Sterling incorpo- 
rates the correct principles for a Diesel. 


Built in sizes ranging from 50 to 675 
horsepower. 


Please accompany your request for catalog 
with a memorandum of your requirements. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1250-1270 NIAGARA STREET e BUFFALO. NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 
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gasolene prices 


your own car or your company’s fleet 


ioe SERVICE offers with pride 
these two new gasolenes . . . per- 
fected through the greatest research in 
automotive history. Their use plus 
Power Prover Service assures a new high 
in performance, a new high in economy. 
A BIG JOB 
Three years of intensive research were 
spent in four separate fields. 500,000 car 
owners were interviewed. Special power 
tests were made on an additional 250,000 
cars of all makes and ages with the Cities 


Service Power Prover. Engineers and 
builders of America’s leading cars and en- 
gines were consulted. Daily experiments 
were conducted in the great practical lab- 
oratory afforded by the CitiesService fleet 
of more than 4,000 cars, trucks and buses. 
THE RESULT 
Out of all this grew these two great new 
gasolenes—the new Koolmotor and 
Cities Service Ethyl. We learned how 
to build gasolenes with the six features 
that give you top motor-performance... 


and the greatest value for } 
...-instant starting, lightning-t 
tremendous power, clean | 


firing), long mileage and real. 


NOW TRY THEM 
These two new gasolenes 
today at all Cities Service st 
dealers and for bulk delivery 
test of their new perform 
you to try them out in 
trucks and business cars. 1 
will see what has been acc 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 





HERE’S HOW THESE 


Ve, 


WE ASKED THE MAN WHO DRIVES .. . One of the special 


Cities Service investigators questions a driver on what he expects and 


‘““FULL-FIRING”’ 


POWER PROVER HELPS OUT... And two more years were 


in making actual tests of performance on the Power Prover 





type “mechanical doctor’. More than 250,000 running r 
makes and models were studied, tuned and adjusted. From 
economical fuel facts for you were learned. 


wants from gasolene. This interview is typical of the 500,000 obtained 
in three years . . . “case reports” to help in making Cities Service 
gasolenes even better! 
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NEW KOOLMOTOR 


rhe famous high-test, antiknock green gaso 
lene, for which hundreds of thousands have 
gladly paid 2 cents premium . now yours 


at no premium 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl gasolenes.. 
“POWER PRO 7ER”’ fast, tremendously powerful a super anti 
knock gasolene. Backed 100% by the Cities 
Service name and reputation 
INFORMATION! 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


reds of truck and bus operators in every The exclusive Cities Service invention that 
f industry have learned that Power Prover instantly detects unnecessarily wasted fuel and 


»ower. Combined with the 23-step Cities 
Service not only cuts fuel costs, but actually / : P 
: Service tuning routine, using exclusive 


educes repair bills and other maintenance nase . 

: A patented precision tools, it stops this waste, 

sts. If you do not know the full story of . saves gas and oil, eliminates excessive over 

the Power Prover, write for information imme- hauls, lowers maintenance costs and reduces 
liately. It means money in your pocket! carbon monoxide: 


Address your request to Cities Service Power 


Prover, Room 722,60 Wall Street, NewYork City. 


GASOLENES 

















P _ —_ 
THEY TOLD US THEIR STORY... Leading engincers, LOOK! ONE OF 4,000 DAILY TESTS 
lesigners and builders of motor cars gave us facts and findings tory—4,000 Cities Service cars, trucks ar 
1 what was needed for the ideal gasolenes. Our of this mented with, studied ga s. From s 
¢ co-operation came important help in making two new came t e of che 
ties Service gaso! Koolmo and vice Ect 
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tion which tne NLB held had been vio 
lated by the Wierton Co. The present 
reference is with the expectation that 
action will be taken by the Attorney- 
General under the collective bargaining 
clause of NIRA, which the NLB insists 
has been violated. 

Another important labor decision of 
the week is in the Denver Tramway 
case, where in a recent election 353 em- 
ployces voted for the national union 
representation, 325 for the company 
union, and 36 refrained from voting 
The decision of the NLB was that the 
vote was binding on all employees, who 





must hereafter be represented by the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 
There were 3 dissenters from the deci- 
sion. William Green and John L. Lewis 
of the A. F. of L. objected to a ruling 
that the limitation of membership in 
the Denver branch of the union would 
have to be modified. Pierre duPont, in- 
dustrial member of NLB, held that the 
men who voted should be represented by 
the union they individually voted for 
and that the company should bargain 
with the non-voting 36 until they joined 
the Amalgamated or the company union 


Toward Tariff—New Style 


Presidential bargaining plan would dovetail into other 


features of the foreign trade program. 


Chief question 


is: On what can we bargain? 


ATTACKED as ‘another step toward a 
dictatorship,” and defended as an abso- 
lute necessity to protect the United States 
trom the abr 4 30 whims of foreign 
governments which have power to make 
quick changes in their tariffs and other 
restrictions on imports, the President's 
new Taritf Bill seems likely to be en- 
acted. 

The President is specific in the powers 
he asks Congress to grant him. He 
wants to be able to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements without asking its con- 
sent. In return, he agrees not to raise 
or lower existing tariffs more than 50%, 
not to transfer any taxed import to the 
free list, or to levy a tariff on any 
product not already taxed, and to make 
no agreements which cannot be termi 
nated at the end of 3 years. 

Foreign Markets 

His reasoning is clearly stated. Do- 
mestic industry has been started on the 
road to recovery. One remaining te- 
tarding factor is the inability to sell in 
many former markets abroad or to bar 
gain closely for new foreign markets 
where American surpluses might be wel- 
comed in return for purchases by the 
United States of foreign surpluses. 

Since foreign trade was last normal, 
Great Britain has introduced an exten- 
sive tariff system and negotiated prefer- 
ence trade agreements with the Empire, 
many members of which were among 
the best customers of the United States. 
Russia, where foreign trade is a govern- 
ment munopoly, has become much more 
important as a market but cannot be 
handled to advantage without central- 
ized direction in this country. Germany 
and Italy are directing their foreign 
trade along similar monopolistic lines, 
and France has recently given its new 
“crisis” premier special emergency 
powers to negotiate foreign trade deals. 
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President Roosevelt, facing these facts 
squarely, wants similar powers. 

Despite the fact the President is ask- 
ing for greater powers than have ever 
before been granted to an executive, 
Congress, after it had had time to think 
over the situation, was surprised that 
he had asked for as little as he did. 
None talked up the point very much, 
and the critics are already busy spread- 
ing an alarum about “government by 
executive order.” Opponents to the 
contrary, the fact remains that there is 
a lot of sentiment for giving the Presi- 
dent a weapon to hit France, in par- 
ticular, and any other nations which 
occasionally cramp our exporters by 
sudden changes in duties. And so many 
critics of the Wallace AAA system of 
handling agricultural surpluses by acre- 
age curtailment have committed them- 
selves on the Peck side of encouraging 
exports that it is a little difficult for 
some of them to backtrack. 

Also, the President has a good case 
for his argument in the liquor quotas. 
He obtained some remarkably quick 
concessions when certain nations in- 
dulged in their recently developed pas- 
time of hamstringing American ex- 
porters without warning. Actually, 
critics contend, this is no proof, since 
the President will have nothing else so 
juicy to hand out as the liquor quotas 
proved to be. And certainly nothing 
else which will not produce a roar from 
local industry, politically embarrassing. 

The Bartering Problem 

Which brings up the nub of the whole 
question, once the politics, constitution- 
ality, and opposition to dictatorial pow- 
ers have been hurdled. 

What can the President use in this 
bartering? What products can he agree 
to take with lower duties that will not 
result in more harm, temporarily at least, 


in this country than th 
from presumably incr 
His whole story is bas 
that the credit of po 
of American exports has | 
that they cannot hope 
thing more except in gx 
or less on a dollar for di 
sell them another millio: 
of wheat and they sell 
liquor or whatnot to pay 
Take Olive Oj 

Two officials promine: 
with the Administratior 
cussed the problem of “'t: 
with a group of business 
Both pointed out that 
industry of this country 
confined to California an 
short even of that state's : 

It is true that the high 
oil was imposed at the r 
ator Hiram Johnson, of ¢ 
that the other oil men 
interested at the time. But 
are interesting on this priz 

The duty on olive oil is 
if in bulk, and 83¢ a pour 
ages ready for sale to tl 
The amount paying the 
brought into this country 
43,412,000 pounds, whi 
paid the lower duty, a total « 
000 pounds. As the price of 
free on board was not mor 
a pound, the total value 
around $4 millions. But 
experts who believe in the | 
plan, could be enormously 
if this prohibitive duty were 


Who Gets Hit? 


Ss 


What would this increased ne of 
olive oil displace? 
First, about 22,808,000 | ls of 


sesame oil, imported from ( 
India last year (and we ar g t 
increase the buying power ol | 
American goods). 

More seriously competitive 
seed oil and corn oil, both pr 
home. Total production of « 


Of this, 779 was used in lar 
tytes, and 23% in salad dress 

for cooking. These are the real 

being protected by the duty on « 

Cotton seed oil producers 

are not alarmed. Price of cotton se 
oil runs from 6¢ to 7¢ a pound 
what is paid the Italian export 

on board at Italian ports. Un 
power proposed for the Presi: 
could reduce the duty on pack 
from 84¢ to 44¢, and on the b 

oil from 64¢ to 3}¢. Domest 
ducers of cotton seed oil do n 
such a change would actually 
the imports of Italian and Span: 
oil materially. And French o 
they point out, is even less in 
as it is a blend of real olive 
American cotton seed oil! 
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hich does not indicate this 
if carried out, would enable 


y very many more American 
much under-cover talk about 
Cuba could sell us a great 
sugar, unquestionably it 
a boon for many American 
particularly of farm produce. 
t of Agriculture experts are 
ro view the beet sugar industry 
yuntry as extremely artificial. 
t out that the American people 
ly $200 millions to cover im- 
ties for the protection of a 
industry with a bare $60 mil- 
t. Sugar, however, always 


ai 


"There i 


i" 


gs p political complications because 

na from 18 states are concerned. 
Administration experts and ofhcials 
er industries in mind which may 
readily into their scheme. And 

its are fully aware of what a lot 

ot good can sometimes be accomplished 
‘yielding ever so trivial a point to 
ener who thus can save his face. 
While the risk involved in granting 
e President such unusual powers can 
t be ignored, it is possible that long 
urs of political haranguing have given 
esent problem more than its de- 
ved importance. The President, no 
ibt, will need to make real conces- 
sions in his foreign deals, but the power 
to make these moves quickly will be far 
more important for a long time than 
gree that the barriers are lowered 

Last week, it was announced that 
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there would be not one, but three for 
eign trade banks. Now it appears that 
the crafty Mr. Peek may set up as many 
as six separate banks if a separate bank 
proves a trading advantage. Canadian 
United Kingdom, Far Eastern, and Latin 
American business may yet be handled 
in separate banks, just as Soviet and 
Cuban business already has been as 
signed to separate institutions. But all 
will function under Mr. Peek’s direction. 

Visitors to Washington in the last 
few months have been increasingly im 
pressed with the importance of the 
President's foreign trade advisor. Peck, 
former farm machinery executive, 
former apostle of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, former administrator of AAA, and 


Bank Suits 


now foreign trade advisor to the W 
House, 1s likely to have more to do 
forming the country's foreign 
policy than any other one person. He 
is a firm advocate of the balancing ol 
exports with imports so far as possibl 
He has no faith in foreign trade bas 
on foreign loans which are not rej 
and holds to the belief that the fa 
tating of the transfer of payments for 
imported goods into any country is of 
first importance 

It looks as though the President 
going to get what he wants in the way 
of tariff authority When he does 
will be time to watch the Roosevelt 
Hull-Wallace-Peek team in action at the 
international bargain counter. 


Chase National stockholders’ proposal to sue on actions 
of former officers may start series of such cases. 


FERDINAND PEcorRA’s probes into bank- 
ing practices before the Senate sub 
committee are likely to start a series of 
costly legal actions against banks by 
stockholders Rumbles of such suits 
against New York banks and_ their 
former officers became more ominous 
this weck. Much depends upon the 
success or failure of the initial move. 
The lawyers on both sides are girding 
for the fray. 





? 
a 


Wide World 
GOVERNOR OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE—Eugene R. Black appeared last 
week before the House Banking and Currency Committee and explained his views 
on the Fletcher bill and the proposal of direct federal loans to industry. 


The test case, it seems, is to be that 
proposed by the Chase National Bank 
Stockholders’ 
Announcement of the formation of this 
committee was made on Monday by it 


Protective Committee 


chairman, former-Governor Silzer of 
New Jersey Other members ar James 
M. Beck, one-time Solicitor-General of 
the United States, and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, publisher of The Nati Th 
committee's counsel is Samuel Unter 
myer. These men, says the announ 
ined to enforce the 


lies Avall 


ment, “have detern 
joint and individual reme 
the bank and the Securities ¢ orporation 
and their respective former officers and 
directors and also their collective rem 
dies as stockholders for the benefit and 
uwccount of the bank or the Securiti« 
Corporation or both.” 
Wiggin a Target 

Although suit has not yet been fil 
it is believed that Albert H. Wig, 
former chairman of Chase, will be th 
center of the attack. Evidence befor 
the Senate Committee disclosed that Mr 


Wiggin sold short some $10 millions 
ot the bank's stock around the time of 
the stock market crash of 1929 I} 


Senate investigator raised questions 

to the effect of this and other Wiggin 
operations on the bank and the interests 
of its stockholders. Cognizance of thes« 
disclosures was previously taken by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, the bank's 
present chairman, and a special commit 
tee of directors appointed to consider 
what action should follow. Elihu Root 
Jr., was retained as counsel. 

The selection of Mr. Root failed to 
satisfy certain of the stockholders who 
objected at the bank's annual meeting 
in January and called for the retention 
of Judge Samuel Seabury, investigator 
of Tammany and Nemesis of Mayor 


























Jimmy Walker, on the grounds that 
Mr. Root was too much of a banker's 
lawyer. So far, the bank's counsel has 
not pressed the action and the stock- 
holders committee proposes to do it, 
“free from the handicaps surrounding 
the directors of the bank and therefore 
better qualified for that important task.” 

Should the proposed suit succeed, 
others will undoubtedly be filed against 


Diesel Progress 





Buciness Week 
LIGHT-WEIGHT DIESEL—This Winton diesel, destined for the Burlington high- 
speed train, turns out 800 horsepower, will drive the Zephyr two miles a minute. 
First of its type, its new built-up welded construction saves weight without 
sacrifice of strength; its operating economies keep down cost per passenger-mile. 


Chase’s former officers, against the 
former officers of other financial insti- 
tutions in New York, and against those 
of banks in other cities which have felt 
or are still to feel the Senate Com- 
mittee’s probe. Other investigating 
bodies may provide the basis for addi- 
tional suits. All in all, there are pros- 
pects of a financial field day for the 
lawyers. 


With new developments in design opening up new fields 
to conquer, diesel manufacturers think this is a diesel 
year. Business already is better. 


Dieset power hit its high in 1928, like 
many other industries. The year 1929 
saw what was then called a “‘recession,” 
and soon came the slump. Diesels, 
representing capital outlay, slumped far 
and hard. But, once again, depression 
proved to be the mother of ser og 
ment. New designs and radical im- 
provements were made, making possible 
new applications. Diesel makers, look- 
ing at rising production, think this year 
will be another 1928. 
Bigger, Smaller, Faster 

Chree things happened to diesels in 
the hard times. They grew bigger, so 
that last year saw the installation in Ver- 
non, Cal., of a municipal plant with 5 
huge diesels, each of 7,000 horsepower, 
the largest installation in this country. 
They grew smaller, so that small fac- 
tories, cotton gins, pumping stations, 
farms, estates, and the like were added 
to the market for localized, economical 
power. And they grew lighter and 
faster, so that more power was produced 
with less space and weight, opening up 
the application of the diesel to all kinds 
of transport—tractors for farmers and 
contractors, trucks for cheap long hauls, 
and the new high-speed. low-cost trains. 
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Biggest feature of the diesel is its 
economy of operation. This is not due 
alone to its use of a cheap fuel—oil— 
but also because what engineers call its 
“thermal efficiency” exceeds that of any 
other form of power generation. Dr. 
Diesel’s “rational heat motor,”” which he 
patented in 1892, is based on the simple 
fact that compressing air heats it, and 
an injection of oil ignites on contact 
with the super-hot air, and gives up al- 
most all its energy. 

Most recent and spectacular of diesel 
applications is in the power cars of the 
new high-speed trains. The Union 
Pacific's three-car flyer now touring the 
country is not diesel-powered (it uses a 
Winton “distillate” engine, which burns 
light oil with spark plugs) but another 
U.P. train now under construction will 
have a Winton diesel engine. The Bur- 
lington Zephyr, rapidly approaching 
completion in the Budd shops, is like- 
wise diesel-powered with an 8-cylinder, 
600 h.p. Winton. Winton, now a divi- 
sion of General Motors, is concentrating 
on the railroad field. Here, weight is a 
prime consideration. Winton gets it 
down with new welded construction to 
as low as 11 Ib. per horsepower. 


Other makers have an 
business, which is not lim 
lined trains, but extends 
cars and yard engines w! 
the big thing. America: 
has its diesel-buildiag s 
Intosh-Seymour, and Bald 
Vergne Engine Co. 

Another new applicati 
power is in the automotiy 
year, Caterpillar discover 
diesel-powered tractors 
earth for contractors at < 
nally low. That company 
old curse of the diesel—ha; 
with a little built-in gas 
which turns over its diesel 
it pops. Besides tractors, | 
going into industrial appli 
same basic engines. 

Diesels for Truck- 

The Buda Co. has just 
three automotive diesels of 
weight, high-speed type 
32-40 h.p. to 102-128 h 
diesels, these engines cost 
gasoline engines of compa: 
(in this case 30% to 40°; 
cause it costs more to build a 
withstand pressures ten tim 
an ordinary gasoline engin 
figures that truck and bus 
especially will be interested | 
savings due to increased eff 
the fundamental differen 
gasoline at 15¢ a gallon and 
at 7¢. 

In all kinds of transport ap; 
ashore and afloat, the new and 
different Sterling diesel is ex 
find a big market. This rev 
departure in diesel design (/ 
27°34) has horizontal rather t 
tical cylinders, with two pistons 
which packs a lot of horsepow 
little space. This compactness 
with operating economies du 
great reduction in number of 
parts, makes the new Sterling a 
able factor in the diesel driv: 
applications. Trucks, tractors 
yachts are possibilities as w« 
more obvious stationary instal! 

The Marine Market 

Diesels went to sea long ago 

of the biggest installations arc 


ship. Although shipbuilding is s 


on the bottom, diesel men say ¢! 
lescence is steadily building a 
Meanwhile, smaller craft are co 


for attention. It was the need 


compact marine diesel which 
brought about the development 


Sterling. Buda, Fairbanks-Mor 
others are after the fisherma 


yachtsman with low-power mod 

offer not only economy but a dr 

duction of the fire hazard. 
Biggest guns of the diesel i: 


however, are trained not on mol 
on stationary installations. The big 
ments are economy and the ability 
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| to stand up under continuous op- 
“at after day, week after week 
shutdown, with a minimum 
¢ attention Competition is three- 
¥ with electric power and steam 


eration d \ 
without 
ywnereu 
saingt tl diesels. 
Huge Power Market 

Biggest market for diesels is among 
crs of power: factories, office build- 
; electric power plants, pumping 
‘ions, mines, quarries, ice plants. 
ese] makers use their powerful sales 
ints to the full. They study the power 
nts of a prospect, analyze what 
| in the past, compute the cost 
f th: wer with a diesel, then cal- 
: slate the period required for the diesel 

; -») pay for itself out of savings. It’s that 
argument which clinches the 


\e 4 


nas | 


pay-out 
Fairbanks-Morse, largest diesel manu- 
‘acturers in America, have sold all kinds 
f installations this way. Now they are 
expanding their industrial market with 
new model in the 10 to 60 h.p. range, 
ned laundries, machine shops, 
ries, ammonia machines for refrigera- 
ower requirements justify the installa- 
but have not earned him the lowest 


s short as 13 months. 
Big Industrial Installations 


han 100 h.p., but the bulk of industrial 
nstallations is in the higher brackets. 
Fairbanks-Morse, Worthington, Cooper- 
Bessemer, McIntosh-Seymour, Nord- 
berg, Busch-Sulzer, Hooven, Owens, 
oot Rentschler are the principal suppliers. 

I, Municipal power plants and pumping 
stations rank high on the prospect list, 
particularly where public utility rates 
have been high. In a certain Eastern 
town, for instance, pumping service cost 
$13. million gallons with steam. When 
old age made a new deal necessary, die- 
sels got the job because they could do 
pean tor $3.60 what cost $13.80 with steam, 
tae and what would have cost $23.00 with 
clectric pumping. In another case, a 
diese! installation cost half a million, 
but saved over $1} millions, paid out in 
just under 4 years. 
ed Competition Heavy 
Ay The fighting is bitter in this sector. 

Utilities claim the low rates under die- 


1 sels do not take into account the neces- 
; sity for service which binds the utilities. 
lp Diesel makers say there is a point of 
ciminishing returns in the shipment of 
electricity, beyond which it is cheaper to 
Make power locally. 
Some estimate of the advance of 
diesels in this field may be gained from 
the figures for the 5 years from 1927 
‘hrough 1932. In that period, power 
- supplied by internal combustion engines, 
+ chictly diesels, jumped 58%, from 548,- 
000 to 860,000, while steam turbines 
2 Showed an increase of only 359% and 
steam engines fell off 34%. 
EK 
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lectric rates, the “‘pay-off"’ is sometimes | 


Many makers turn out units of less| 





THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


BRING A DUSTPAN 
Sruanb te nove Ue ledge 





@ This crumbling but venerable ledger should be a record of 1890 transac- 
tions, but it’s only a record of the fact that cheap ledger paper disintegrates 
with age. Stonewall and Resolute Ledgers, on the other hand, will never ride 
in a dustpan because the tough, durable rag fibre they contain makes them pe: 

manent. They are safe papers to entrust with important records. The rag fibre 
also gives them a fine, smooth surface for writing, hard enough to take erasures, 
and pliable enough for machine bookkeeping. Stonewall and Resolute come i: 

white, buff and blue, standard sizes and weights. An interesting portfolio of 


samples will be sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wiscons 





STONEWALL 
RESOLUTE 





ints 
: 





Neenah Guaranteed Papers also include Prestige and Putnam 
Ledgers and the following Bonds: Old Council Tree, Success, 
Conference, Chieftain, Neenah and Glacier Bonds. Each of these 
grades is shop-tested for printing performance and represents 


a high value in its price range. Samples will be sent on request. 
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n your Business Paper 


McGRAW.-HILL 


American Machinist . . . for machin- 
ery and metal product manufacturers 
. business and technical magazine 
of the metal-working industries. 


Aviation . . . covers all business and 
technical developments in private and 
industrial flying, including produc- 
tion, Operating, and maintenance. 


Bus Transportation . . . for executives 
of transportation companies operating 
and maintaining buses in common 
carrier service. 


Business Week . . . gives the busy 
executive all important and significant 
business news in one publication 
quickly . . . accurately . . 


tersely. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering . . . for the chemical engi- 

t covers production, technol 
ogy, marketing, fhnance, economics, 
and Management. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Coal Age . . . devoted to the operat- 
ing, technical and business problems 
of mining and marketing coal. 


Construction Methods an illus- 
trated review of currence field practice 
and equipment used in all general 
and special construction activities. 


Electrical Merchandising . . . serves 
the electrical appliance trade . . . 
electrical retailers and wholesalers... 
helps them become better merchants. 


Electrical West . . . serves the spe- 
cific interests both of engineering and 
of selling in the electrical industry of 
the eleven Western States. 


Electrical World for electrical 
engineers . . . weekly business and 
technical coverage of electrical indus 
try activities, including all phases of 
generation, distribution, and utiliz 

tion of electricity. 


\ 


Electronics . . . industrial design, 
engineering and manufacture of radio, 
sound, and communication equip- 
ment. Features new applications of 
electronic tubes. 


Engineering and Mining Journal .. . 
complete and authoritative technical 
and market publication of mining, 
milling, smelting and metal refining 
industries. 





Engineering News-Record . . . lead- 
ing weekly publication of civil engi- 
neering anc construction, covering 
news and technical performance. 


Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance ... all phases of plant opera- 
tion . . . Management, production 
and services including maintenance of 
electrical and mechanical equipment. 


Food Industries . . . production, ope- 
ration, engineering, and distribution 
in food manufacturing and processing 
plants of all kinds. 





Power . . . every pl 
duction and transm 

any form, including all f 
and auxiliary equipment 


Product Engineering . 
neers and executives © 
sign, and develop nm 
“‘engineered’’ metal pr 








Radio Retailing 

ment merchandisit 
and wholesalers « 
products, and cheir servic 





f cad 


Textile World . . . business 
nical, edited genera f e 
industries, and specifica 

wool, silk, rayon, t 
processing. 


Transit Journal . . . eng 
business magazine of | 
tation, electri cars fr 
} , ] br a 
buses, troiicy uses, and 
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e}Rings the Bell 


The news ticker in your broker's office is an obliging 
little instrument. He may watch it or leave it, as 
he pleases, while it ticks out its routine news. As 
soon as it has a message of special news importance, 


it calls him—by ringing a bell. 


A business paper on the other hand, can't be read as 
spasmodically as that. Its regular readers will tell 
you that every issue figuratively “rings the bell.” 
Every issue has something of value that can help you 
to save money or make money in your business— 


something that will cost you money to miss. 


New technological and scientific developments 

new, economical ways of doing old jobs . . . new 
materials, machinery . . . items which will suggest 
new designs for your product . . . new uses and 
markets .. . mew events in politics and finance 
that affect your industry—everything that goes to 
make up the progress of your industry comes to you 
through the pages of your business paper. If you 
want to keep step with the rest of the field you must 
keep posted, not every now and then, bat regularly. 
And so must the various department heads in your 


ct ompany. 


For many years, McGraw-Hill has been in the 
business of bringing helpful information to the key 
men in almost every industry. Several hundred 
thousand of them are reading and profiting by 
McGraw-Hill publications and books today. 


Mail the Coupon Today! —> 


Put Yourself and Your Company 
on a “Keep Alert” Program 


Make sure now that you and your key men are all in a posi 
tion to grasp and profit by these significant changes and 


improvements. Here's the thorough way to do it 


(1) Keep up with all the latest developments in your 
own profession, business or industry by reading 
regularly the leading paper in your particular field 


of endeavor 


(2) See that your department heads regularly read pub 
lications pertaining to their own jobs, whether in 
management or operation, production or maint: 
mance. (See list of Publications opposite.) 


(3) Ask to have a McGraw-Hill representative explain 
the various editorial features and services of the 


publications 


(4) Keep in touch with the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company for the latest treatises on business and 


technical subjects 


Join the ranks of McGraw-Hill readers who are keeping 
their eyes open for new opportunities. Join the ranks of 
those who are becoming the business leaders of 1934. Re 
view the list of McGraw-Hill Publications on the opposite 
page, and mail the coupon today with your subscription 


order, or request for sample copies 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥ 
the f wing f ations and + + with the free 


\ 


C) Please enter my subscription to 


issuc 


] Please have your ¢ alation Man call oa me to explain McGraw-Hill Service 


Or please send me, without obligation, t necked below, 


C Sample copies of the following publications 


(C) Descriptive folder of all McGraw-Hill Publications 


C) Catalog of McGraw-Hill Books 





New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington - Greenville - Cleveland 
Detroit * Chicago + St. Louis - San Francisco - Montreal - London 
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Sociable Selling 


Hotels are profiting by increases in all sorts of commer- 


cial get-togethers. 


THE small social amenities, which in 
their sum make up a civilized way of 
commercial life, are coming back. Once 
more men gather about luncheon tables 
to talk strategy and make strange pencil 
marks on the linen. Executives are call- 
ing in sales staffs, deliver the old pep 
talks after warming the recipients with 
dinners and cocktail parties. Hotels re- 
port a steady increase in every form 
of business get-together—from the in- 
dividual salesman with his prospect to 
the 3,000-man-power convention. Rea- 
sons are: There is business to be got if 
the one goes after it; with confidence 
in future income, the companies feel 
they can stand the expense. 

There is a noticeable increase in those 
chummy social affairs whereat innova- 
tions are unveiled. 

A concern has an improved house- 
hold appliance which must make its 
début under promising auspices. No 
fond mother prepares a social send-off 
more anxiously than do the sales execu- 
tives of this company. They take a 
swanky hotel suite in one of the big 
centers. Engraved invitations go to the 
trade press, to agents, to distributors, to 
retailers. On the appointed day, the 
new model is the center of interest. No 
crude, direct selling is indulged in. The 
sales force would book an_ insistent 
order, but the real jobs on this occasion 
are to beam, to answer questions, to dis- 
tribute publicity handout and other 
descriptive literature. Guests are gently 
ahead tate a state of affection for “the 
product” with food and highballs. Often 
the scene is beautified by the presence 
of girls, symbolizing (dimly) the house- 
wives who must later decide the fate of 
débutante. 

The Hotels Collect 

Hotels welcome this trend. They 
have also been greatly encouraged by 
the increased demand for conference 
rooms, small private dining suites, ban- 

quet rooms and grand ballrooms. Every 
large hostelry must invest deeply in 
these costly halls. Therefore, they be- 
come a major problem for the sales 
department. During the lean years 
rates on meals had to be drastically cut 
and other lures added to get any busi- 
ness at all. 

The surest sign of better times is the 
return of the ‘Testimonial Banquet.” 
This is one of the gentler rackets. In 
its ge form the affair is arranged by 
crafty promoters who work it for what 
they get out of it. The kernel of the 
idea is a tribute paid to some prominent 
Or near-prominent person. They nomi- 
nate for the honor, say, a well-known 
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“Testimonial banquets”’ return. 


scientist. Having obtained his permis- 
sion, the procedure is like this: 

First, the promoters compile a list of 
sponsors—preferably imposing names 
known to other scientists. (Sometimes 
they are used without authorization.) 
The most eminent of the sponsors is 
induced to become chairman of the 
banquet. Thereafter, his name is used 
in all solicitation. The promoters then 
get a list of prospects, containing names 
of persons most likely to be interested 
in the scientist to be honored. Then 
they turn on the heat. Letters, bearing 
the chairman's name, are sent to each 
prospect urging him to buy a number 
of tickets. These are followed up by 
high-pressure telephone calls and forced- 
draft personal solicitation. In it all 
the promoters remain discreetly in the 
background by making it appear that 
the event is a voluntary action by the 
great man’s admirers. 

Where the Profit Lies 

The banquet is duly staged. There 
are the usual addresses and responses. 
Often the diners go away entirely satis- 
fied, never to learn that they have con- 
tributed to a selfish promotion. The 
manipulators get theirs in the difference 
between what they charge per ticket and 
what the hotel charges them per plate. 
Formerly the going rate was $7.50 to 
$10 a plate. Now $5 is about the top. 
Promoters clear from $1 to $1.50 on 
each ticket sold. 

Business led the return of revenue 
to the deserted dining and conference 


rooms. It began defini: 

with the NRA activit In } 
York’s Hotel New York 
was an average of 20 of : 
daily; one day there w: 
matters still are respon 
inter-industry luncheons 
ings. Compliance caused : 
of numerous new, often : 
and associations. These 
summer crop of convent be 
conferences. In New )\ Mee 
chants’ Association reports ' 
35% more such meetings : ir 
last. The same factor sh Ch 
cago in its intensive campa 

cate its record convention 

last summer. 


Railroads Move U p 


That estimated 120% gain in 
January net isn’t quite as good as 
it looks but it indicates that the 
roads will cover their 
charges. Gross still lags. 


fixed 


Stix licking their wounds { 

years, holders of railroad s« 
mildly heartened by the esti: Jar 
ary net Operating income 
roads—$29.2 millions against § 
millions a year ago. 

The 120% increase might | n 
strued to mean that the rail: 
back to prosperity, except that 
sons with figures for the earl; 
of 1933 are comparisons with t 
earnings in all railroad history 
perhaps some lower levels in | 
thermore, there is the fact, t 
revenue is still declining and in | 
remained $31 millions below | 
1933, showing that the reassur 
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seem 


; due chiefly to rigid econ- 


these January earnings, 
¢ than any since last May, 
higher than any since Jan- 
ind, projecting them, it 
sssume that 1934 net will 
ro cover all fixed charges 
rriers as a group—which 
the most profitable rail 

ir since 1931. 
Began Last May \AAAAAAAAA 
indications that better days 
| began to appear with last 
sharp upturn in net earnings, 
months of dreary declines. 
1933, net stood at $40.7 mil- 
st $11.7 millions in May, 
the June, 1933, met rose to 
ns against $12 millions the 
june. Though the high sea- 


Up | net of October, 1932, of $64.2 

as was barely reached last October, 
ain in atervening months showed con- 
Z00d as qued gains “For the whole period, 
hat the May-January, met earnings reached 


fixed 148.4 lions against $254.1 millions 


t rresponding 9 months a year ; 
r. against $292.9 millions for the SH b WoO N T 4 U NT 1 @)°4 
nonths 2 years ago 
ression reduction in rail earn- 


id no parallel in railroad his- 
ae YOUR BRAND FOREVER 
of $29.2 millions compares 


3.6 millions in 1931, $54.7 mil- 
in 1930, and $75.7 millions in 


29. The annual figures reinforce the 44 44a 
t more vividly. Gross annual reve- TELL HER WHERE TO BUY IT 

lropped more than $3 billions 

from ’ to 1932, and slid down an- 

ther $31 millions in 1933. The rail- i ; 

id managements met the steep decline prefers your brand, she will accept a substitute after a while 

a gross by sharp cuts in operating ex- —unless you tell her “where to buy it.” 

ses which were $600 millions less in y : 

than in 1929, took a further cut of 

millions in 1931, $800 millions in mark in those classified telephone books where your distribution 

ind another $150 millions in 

In consequence, though net reve- 

lined, the decline was not nearly 

p as the drop in gross would indi- refer prospects to these listings. 

[he net revenue (before taxes) 

$1.3 billions in 1929, $474 millions 


There is an end to patience. No matter how much a prospect 


You can tell her easily, quickly, inexpensively. List your trade 


warrants. Below this your authorized dealers list their names, 


addresses and telephone numbers. Then, in your advertising, 


Many national advertisers use “Where to Buy It” to identify 


s 33 their authorized representatives. 
. 7 _ Bonds Slow to Follow Trade Mark Service Manager, American Telephone and Tele- 
ps a ererig sce Berson Pero graph Company; 195 Broadway, New York (EXchange 3-9800); 
4 irp drop in net railway earnings 311 West Washington Street, Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). 
be te in 1931 when railroad bonds 


to decline precipitously, touching 
in May, 1932. After that, rail 
began to move in sympathy with 
i earnings. With the io in the The 
market, the railroad situation was : ‘ 
vated by inability of the carriers yellow pages tell antry 

hnance their maturing obligations s genuiee Tn Pree 

) Issue New securities he eneee WHERE TO BUY IT tact Be 
ind repair. In this calamitous 
n in which the roads found them- 
they were greatly aided by the 
at the government provided 
‘rough the Railroad Credit Corp., the 
APC. and the PWA. 
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THIS SUMMER 
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CUSTOMERS WILL SEEK 
Hix Conditioned Hors, 
STORES, RESTAURANTS... | 
STAY LONGER, SPEND MORE 


Ww and sultry —buying h 


om change. 

Customers avoid sticky, s y 
business places. They go ac the 
street, around the corner, even 
blocks out of their way if necessary, 
to find the comfort spots. There— 
in a clean, cool mountain-resort 
climate—they stay longer, spend 
more. 

This year—smart merchants, 
shop owners and restaurateurs will 
build Summer volume with Servel 
Air Conditioning. They have dis- 
covered that it costs less than they 
expected—that it can be installed 
quickly, simply, without interrupt- 
ing business—that the operating 
expense is probably no greater than 
their light bills. 

Your nearest Servel Dealer can 
supply you with interesting facts 
about the low cost and the high 
pulling-power of Servel Air Condi- 
tioning. Or write today to Servel 
Sales, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 









WHEN the weather's 























FOR HOMES AND OFFICES: 
Servel brings invigorating relief 
from the sweltering heat of 
Summer=—from the sniffling 
stuffiness of Winter. Assures 
mental alertness, and physical 
well-being. 

FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: 
Servel insures positive uniform- 
ity of product-quality — maxi- 
mum employee - efficiency — 


year-round control of mos- 
pheric conditions thafjaffect 
production. 
f 
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CHILEAN nitrate stocks and purchases 
were formerly a good index a military 
preparedness, even of war intentions. 
Now we must measure Mars with a new 
yardstick. Hence recent news interpre- 
tations of enlarged shipments of nitrate 
from Chile, gauging on the old theory 
the tonnages passing through the Pana- 
ma Canal, have led to erroneous con- 
clusions. The changed relationships 
have not been properly taken into ac- 
count. The real facts are these. 

Under a law effective Jan. 8, 1934, 
the Chilean nitrate industry has been re- 
organized with direct government par- 
ticipation and control. This has resulted 
in renewed activity in export. The 
“700% imcrease in stocks passing 
through the Canal” merely means that 
Chile has again found a way to move 
some of its stock. It would take more 
than a 700% increase to restore full 
pre-depression activity. 

Look at the Map 

Claims that these Canal movements 
reflect enlarged purchases by Japan and 
Russia are ill-founded, especially with 
reference to Japan. Its purchases do 
not move through the Canal. It prob- 
ably has abundant war reserves already. 
Fertilizer requirements account for 
nearly 90% of total world consumption, 
even with present depressed conditions 
in agriculture. Typically, the United 
States uses 20% of the world total, Asia 
slightly less, Europe from 50% to 
60% of consumption. Synthetic pro- 
ducers account for three-quarters of the 
entire production. From 15% to 20% 
comes from by-product coke ovens, the 
quantity varying with coke demand. 
Last year, of the total world con- 
sumption of nitrogen products only 7% 
was Chilean nitrate; ten years earlier 
35% was from that source: in pre-war 
years 659%. Accumulations of unmar- 
ketable stocks of nitrate have naturally 
continued to bé a serious factor during 
ali the period of shrinking market. The 
shrinking, of course, has been caused 
by manufacture of nitrogen compounds 
by synthetic process, using the air as 
raw material. All important industrial 
countries, except Japan, are now at least 
theoretically independent of imports. 

Excess Capacity 
Even with pre-depression consumption 
of nitrogen in industry and for agri- 
culture, only 60% or 70% of the 
world's synthetic capacity would be re- 
quired to supply all needs. 
The bulk of shipments through the 





Canal formerly came to the United 


War and Peace—and Nitraie 


States for fertilizer us 
ton. Last year this « 
tually none, importing 
year less than a typi 
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simple. We were using 
held in the United Stat 
mainly because interesté 
insisted on sales to liqui 
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at prices less than reputed 
but the bankers evidently | 
with some loss, to the 


greater shrinkage in equit St 


the United States appar 
from over 400,000 tons 
mately 100,000 tons. 
Solve This Problem 
The prospect of any lar; 
of Chilean activity is smal 
accounts for much of the 
internal difficulties of tl 
consequences are not of 
north Chile, where unemp! 
most a catastrophe, but « 
the government, much of 
from nitrate export taxes 
is gone just when the gov 


had to assume large 
benefits. No solution is in s 
When conditions are 


actually cheaper to produce 
try synthetic sodium nitrat 
composition or purer thar 
product and in a physical f 
for fertilizer use than it is t 
trate to Eastern ports fr 
efficient (American-controlled) 
plant. The difference is pr 
cost, not a matter of tra: 
American chemical engine 
both the present cheap 

in Chile and the methods 


thetic manufacture in this 
We Sell Abroad 
The American chemi 


learned delightedly again that 
members had recently outso! 
supplying nitrate for Fran 
pheric Nitrogen Co., sul 
Allied Chemical & Dye Cor; 
tracted to supply France » 
tons, worth at shipping p 
well, Va.) about $1.2 
multaneous contracts were 
20,000 tons from Norweg 
plants and 10,000 tons fr 
chemical sources. France 
contracts despite the semblan 
sufficiency because import 
than operation of its own relat 
effective government-owned 
which never has proved fully : 





Some people would have the world believe Chile’, ,, 
cent heavy sales of nitrate were for munitions; aytho;; 
ties know farmers are in the market again. 
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See for yourself sk 


The lighting of your factory is too important 
to be left to snap judgment. However, up to 
this time, only a lighting expert could tell 
you whether your lighting was good or bad. 


But now you can see for yourself. A marvel- 
ous new instrument has just been perfected 
that gives you the facts about your lighting 
in a way you can see and understand. It is 
as easy to read as a thermometer. It tells you 


For good light quickly and easily whether better light is 


at low cost— needed for better production, greater safety, 
ciwaye look fer and more efficiency from all your employees. 
this mark on 

moat iamp you Ask your local utility to check your lighting 
uy. 


for you with this new device. Or write to the 
§ General Electric Company, which maintains 

a corps of lighting experts, trained to make 
this test. This service is free of charge or 
obligation. General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KE this new instrument <i 


tells you at a glance 
the exact condition of 
your lighting. It lets 


k 4 you “see for yourself.” 
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272. Unit Heater and/or Unit Ventilator 
Manufacturing Industry 


By Industrial Unit Heater Association. Code 
effective Feb. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week, with tolerance of 6 weeks at 48 hours in 
any 6-month period. Other specified exceptions. 
Minimum Wages: 40c. an hour. Office workers, 
$15 a week. Provides for equitable adjustment 
of all wage schedules. Women get equal pay 
for equal work. Prohibits reclassification and 
rebates from wages collected, paid to employer 
or his agent. Other Important Provisions: Cre- 
ates Code Authority. Contains clause against 
partnership interpretation. Provides for open- 
price plan with 10-day time-lag. (This pro- 
vision stayed by NRA nding further notice.) 
Provides uniform method of classifying purchas- 
ers, and certain differentials and discounts. Calls 
for written quotations containing certain speci- 
fied information. Prescribes — B-. accounting 
and cost system, and prohibits sales at below 
cost. Contains rules of practice and procedure. 
Prohibits numerous unfair trade practices peculiar 
to the industry. Prohibits consignments unless 
approved by Code Authority. 


80, Official text not released up to March 
8, 1954, 
“Sl. Laundry Trade 


By the Laundry Owners National Association. 
Code effective Feb. 16, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
Engineers, firemen, maintenance employees, clerks, 
delivery men—48 hours a week. Other employees 
—40 hours a week. Certain specified exceptions. 
Minimum Wages: Office employees—North, $13- 
S14 a week; South, $12-$13 a week. Country 
divided into 5 wage regions. Minimum for other 
cmployees—in cites Over 600,000, lic.-30c. an 
hour; in cities 100,000 to 600,000, 1l4c.-27'/c. 
an hour; in cities under 100,000, 14c.-25c. an 
hour. Provides for equitable adjustment of all 
wage rates. Women get equal pay for equal 
ork, Prohibits reclassification. Other Important 
Provisions: Creates Code Authority. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Antici- 
pates establishment of separate trading areas, 
special control boards for each, and standardiza- 
tion of certain practices in the trade. Code pro- 
visions covering establishment of minimum whole- 
sale and retail prices subject to special procedures 
mrescribed in the President's Executive Order. 
Permits agreements on store hours and uniform 
contracts. Permits formation of board of arbitra- 
tion and of an advisory council for textile main- 
tenance service trades. Lists among unfair trade 
practices misleading advertising, rebates, various 
schemes for getting trade, selling below minimum 
prices, etc. 


282. Restaurant Industry 


Ly National Restaurant Association. Code 
eflective Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: Men, 
5t hours a week; women, 48 hours a week. If 
work week for same occupation less on June 
16, 1933, no increases in hours permitted. Certain 
specified exceptions. Daily working hours must 
come within 12 consecutive hours. Minimum 
Wages: Non-service employees, $12-$15 a week, 
according to size of city. Service employees, 
$9.50-$10.50 a week. Charges for meals to em- 
ployees not to exceed 25c. a meal or $3 a week. 
Specific rules covering lodging, charges for uni- 
forms, etc. Minimum rates in 16 Southern states 
15% less; in Kansas and Missouri 10°% less. 
Other Important Provisions: Provides for National 
Code Authority, for code authorities within states. 
Prohibits giving free food, money, etc., in order 
to get business. Prohibits acceptance of adver- 
tising allowances. Prohibits continuing under- 
selling claims. Contains stop-loss clause which 
is suspended by Presidential Order pending further 
investigation. Provides for liaison committee with 
hotel industry. 


83, Ready-Made Furniture Slip Covers 
Manufacturing Industry 

By National Association of Ready-Made Fur- 
niture Slip Cover Manufacturers, Inc. Code 
effective Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week, with certain specified tolerances. Minimum 
Wages: $13 a week, or 32'c. per hour; learners, 
$10.50 a week. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Provides for equitable adjustment of all 
pay schedules. Prohibits reclassification. Other 
Important Provisions: Production limited to one 
shift, with seasonal tolerances as _ specified. 
Creates Code Authority. Contains clause against 
partnership interpretation. Anticipates industrial 
planning and stabilization of employment. Pro- 
vides for filing of price lists, with prices to take 





effect immediately, and prohibits violation of 
filed price schedules. Cost-finding method to 
approved by Administrator, and sales below cost 
barred. Special procedure for discontinued pat- 
terns, distress merchandise, job lots, seconds, etc. 
Prohibits misleading advertising, bribery, rebates, 
advertising allowances, special services. Consign- 
ments permitted where approved by Code Author- 
ity. Specifies terms of sale and cash discounts 
to be observed by industry. 


284. Pottery Supplies and Backwall and 
Radiant Industries 


By code committees representing respective 
industries. Code effective Feb. 26, 1934. Mavxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week. Certain specified ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. an hour, 
women, 32c. an hour. Office workers, $16 a 
week. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Contractors must observe code provisions. 
Prohibits reclassification. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Creates Code Authority. Contains clause 
against partnership interpretation. Provides for 
uniform cost accounting system, *and prohibits 
sales below cost. Specifies method of disposing 
of seconds, sample stocks, etc. Lists among un- 
fair trade practices inaccurate advertising, bribery, 
rebates, special allowances, prizes or premiums. 
Consignments permitted only under contract. 
Code specifies terms of sale. Quotations must 
include freight and package charges. 


285. Railway Car Building Industry 


By American Railway Car Institute. Code 
effective Feb. 21, 1934. Maximum Hours; 40 a 
week. Certain occupations, 45 hours a_ week. 
Certain specified exceptions. Minimum Wages: 
In plant operations in 12 specified cities, 35c.- 
37c. an hour; in 8 Southern gates, 32c. an hour; 
elsewhere, 40c. an hour. Vomen, 8742,% of 
minimum, but to get equal pay for equal work. 
Office workers, $14-$15 a week. Provides for 
equitable adjustment of all wage rates. Prohibits 
reductions in rates and reclassification. Other 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Provides for cost accounting method approved 
by the Code Authority. Presgribes procedure in 
bidding and selling. Prohibits rebates. Provides 
for weighted votes at meetings of assenters to the 
code. Contains clause against partnership inter- 
pretation. 


286. Beauty and Barber Shop Mechanical 
Equipment Manufacturing Industry 


By Allied Manufacturers of the Beauty and 
Barber Industry, Inc. Code effective Feb. 26, 
1934. Maximum Hours: 48 a week averaged over 
2-week periods. Certain specified exceptions. 
Minimum Wages: 40c. an hour. Women get 
equal pay for equal work. Provides for equitable 
sahaunene of all wage rates. Prohibits reclassi- 
fication. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 
homework. Creates Code Authority. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Antici- 
pates uniform system of accounting and reporting. 
Provides for open-price system. (This clause 
stayed by NRA pending further notice.)  Pro- 
hibits inaccurate advegtising, rebates, special 
concessions, bribery. Specifies method of handling 
returned goods. Code Authority to prescribe 
practices on trade-ins. Provides for National 
Industrial Relations Board wich equal representa- 
tion for employers and employees. 


287. Graphic Arts Industries 


Covers following industries: Commercial Re- 
lief Printing, Non-Metropolitan Newspaper Pub- 
lishing and Printing, Periodical Publishing and 
Printing, Book Manufacturing, Daily Newspaper 
Publishing and Printing, Eibegraghic Printing, 
Gravure Briating, Steel and Copperplate Engrav- 
ing and Printing, Securities Engraving and Print- 
ing, Bank Note Engraving and Printing, Trade 
Typesetting; Trade Lithographic Plate Making, 
Advertising Typography, Trade Mounting and 
Finishing, Trade Binding and yo Ruling, Ad- 
vertising Newspapers, Bank and Commercial Sta- 
tionery, Decalcomania and Transparency, Greeting 
Cards, Labels, Music Printing, Photo-lithograph- 
ing, Picture Publishers and Picture Importers, 
Playing Cards, Posters, Standardized Stationery 
and Business Forms, Textile and Hosiery Packing 
Manufacturers, Ticket and Coupon, Dry Transfer 
Manufacturers, Church Envelo Systems, Law 
Printers, step Publishers. Code effective March 
12, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with 
certain specified exceptions and _ tolerances. 
Minimum Wages: Unskilled labor, 40c. an_hour, 
unless lower July 15, 1929; extreme minimum, 


NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to Marc}, | 
(Continued from Business Week, March 3, 1934) 

























30c. an hour. 
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288. Daily Newspaper 


By American Newspaper Publis! Ass 
and affiliated associations. Cock 
Maximum Hours: M 
ers, 40 hours a week. Office work ; 
sales employees, etc., 40-48 hours k 


26, 1934. 
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289. Cloth Keel Industry 


By Cloth Reel Manufacturers Assox ». Code 
effective Feb. 26, 1934. | : 
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New Products 
ani thing=. mew ideas, new de- 


new packages, new manu- 
« and marketing methods. 
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{geturing 
: H is doing well since the | 
om ; red their primary market 
rted coftee drinkers but | 
10 liked coffee but weren't 

ke it. Sales in the West 

tt in the East it wasn't 

as it should. The makers 
-ason for that, too. In the 
le Kaflee-Hag blend was 
favorite brand of the native 
East, this particular brand 
stribution. Another blend 
ed for Eastern palates, pat- 
the most popular brand in 
Everything 1s all right, now. 





S who insist on getting their 
minutes on long distance, 
Telo-Timer, made by Auto- 
limer Corp. Little lights are set 
m of a clock face. Touch-| 

n at the start of the conversa: 

es a red light over the 12, 

¢ 15 seconds a green light} 
Vs kwise. Over the figure 11, a| 
shows there's 15 seconds| 

n the red light shows when 
to say good-by and switches off | 
before the allotted 3 minutes 


KircHEN Bouquet, the stuff in the 
le that turns pale, flat gravy| 
French sauce, now offers a meas- 
with a pouring lip, and 

egs so it can stand on its own feet 


THE ¢ cr and Brass Research Asso- 

t nnounces “‘a method for the 

formation of natural patina on 

Copper roofs, other sheet cop- 

can be turned that much- 

ercen in a few hours. All that 

is am ammonium sulphate 

( spray and a good heavy dew. The next | 
en brings out the color 


Quit INK, recently put on the market 
inding distribution. This is the 
ich is permanent, which cannot 
ically eradicated, but which can 
vashed from hands, towels, rugs, and 
pv este ng with soap and water. It comes 
x Ms ngular non-tippable desk bottles 
fue ‘y-pouring quart bottles. Non- 
. rros without sediment, it may be 
fountain pens or inkwells. 


k's new foods include whole 

n sock salmon, baked in special sauce, 
n tins 2 ft. long shaped like the 

rune bread—looks like raisin 

made with prunes; a new 

wckage by Johnston—looks like} 

of f champagne packed in a cop- 








,. and these figures 


ive us the true picture’ 
§ 


wt 00 Cun rant 


Are figures presented to you in understandable and 
usable form? 

Statements, reports, summaries, irrespective of what you 
call them, should picture all your business activities with 
proper comparisons and analyses. They should show cur- 
rent events, not irredeemable past. Management is entitled 
to figures that are up-to-the-minute and do not require 
further interpretation. 


An interesting book just off the press, “Management Re- 
ports in the Modern Manner” tells what punched card ac- 
counting is and what it does; how you can reduce the cost of 
accounting without a cent of capital investment for machines. 
It’s the story of understandable figures, produced with Powers 
Punched Card Accounting. We will send a complimentary 
copy to every major and departmental executive. You owe 
it to yourself to read this book. Write for it now. 
Banks, Chain Stores, Public Utilities, Federal, State and Muni- 


cipal Governments, Railroads and Insurance Companies, 
Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers Methods. 


Listen to “March of Time” every Friday 8:30 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Ligee is Columbia Network 








POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


, PRODUCT OF REMINGTON RAND 
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Cools you all over 


= 


GUTHFAN 


| | CIRCULATES 7° COOLER BREEZE 


| 

4 
; | 
| | 


A REVOLUTIONARY METHOD OF 
AIR CIRCULATION 


For better health in the home; for better work in the 
office; and for better patronage in restaurants, theatres 


hotels and stores 


for 35 years 


The Guthfan draws 7° cooler air upward from the 
floor level. Revolving blades then force the air outward 
toward the walls on a downward angle. The Guthfan 
produces a complete and gentle distribution of re 
freshing, revitalized air throughout the entire room— 


without danger of drafts or direct blast annoyances 
The Guthfan circulates more and cooler air over 
wider area than three ordinary 16-in. electric fans 


at half their cost to operate. Furnished with or without 


lighting fixtures. Easy to install 


The Guthfan has been tested and approved by five 
U.S Government Departments. It is used in government 


investigate the sensational new 
Guthfan—the first radical improvement in electric fans 


a 


buildings throughout the country. Some of the out 


standing organizations that have recently installed 


Guthfans are: SH Kress Co, Montgomery-Ward 
American Railway Express, Army & Navy YMCA 
Panama Canal Zone, F. W. Woolworth 


matl Coupon TODAY for full information 
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! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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The Edwin F Guth Co, 2601 Washinaton Ave. St Louis, Mo 
Name 
Address 
City Stale 
The EDWIN FE. 
ST. LOUIS, MO COMPANY 


—— me 
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connected with the s 
license in foreign curr 
several patents are us 
cover a certain mach 
maintenance demands 
some volume 

The State Corporat 
and Selling Inventio; 


known as PRIZ. 


Lumber Market 
Timber Board, reporting on 1933, 


recommends caution in 1934. 


LUMBER consumption advanced over 
10% in 1933 along with a 56% increase 
in the lumber price index, but ended th« 
year at a sluggish pace, awaiting in par 
ticular a restoration of farm purchasing 
power to put life into its best market 
These are some of the principal points 
| revealed in the first-quarter report of the 
lumber survey committee of the U. S. 
Timber Conservation Board. 

Lumber stocks at the year-end aggre- 
gated about 2.6 billion feet, a net de- 
cline during the year of 1.3 billion, but 
a trifle more than the midyear stocks, 
largely because consumption in the last 
quarter of 1933 fell appreciably below 
midyear levels. 

Anticipated lumber consumption for 
public construction is not expected to 
continue at a rate more than maintain- 
ing last year’s activity. Increased timber 
use by railroads is hoped for, on the 
basis of government loans encouraging 
maintenance and new construction. Ex- 
port possibilities are being explored, but 
emphasis is on the increase already ex 
perienced from 1,131 million board feet 
in 1932 to 1,268 million in 1933. In 
domestic lines it is feared that “lumber 
manufacturers will be outstripped by 
their many alert competitors, unless 
more attention is paid to research and 
promotion. 

Greatest emphasis of the whole report 
is laid on adjustment of production and 
stocks to current needs, without undue 
stress on expectation of general recovery. 





Sears Aims Hich 


Large inventory indicate. \olym 
expected. Good profits in 1933. 
home modernization |, 


WITH an inventory buil: 
business of $350 mill 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. a 
hopes set for the third 
in its history. Only 192 
$4434 millions and § 
would exceed this mark 
sales of $289 millions cor 
distanced 

Sales of the company 
ended Feb. 26 ran 28.9¢ 
year ago, and the Mar 
likely to show an even gre 
ment, since the bank mor 
business abnormally low in M 

Profits Advance 

Virtually all major bran 
Roebuck reported a profit 
cluding factories, mail ot: 


PI 


of stores, a small 
shown only by the moder: 
partment. Net earnings f 
ended Jan. 29, 1934 
$11} millions, according 
report, against a loss of ov S 
lions the year before. Gen. R 
president, anticipates that 
profits will be further bett 
nomic conditions continue go 
The company is pursuing a di 
off policy, reflected in the 
leased stores, together wit! 
tures and improvements, wil! 
nominally on the books at $ 
months. Also increased depr 


classes 


Russian Patents 


Patent regulations; costs; protec- 


tion; problems. 


SOVIET patent law is being reviewed 
these days by companies contemplating 
business with Russia. 

Soviet patent regulations were issued 
in 1924 and again in 1931. According 
to patent law, foreigners have equal 
rights with Soviet citizens in applying 
for patents, but a foreigner who is not 
a permanent resident in the U. S. S. R 


serves are being set aside at 
do not show an unrealized aj 
of $7 millions in inventories 
In contrast with the improv 
its other branches is the sev 
ment in Sears’ home modert 


must authorize someone in Russia to tivities, which up to 1931 s $ 
represent him in all patent matters million annual profit. Then 

Patents are valid for 15 years, but a mendous slump in_ the 
fee must be paid annually to maintain financing market, and_ th« 


sales in this division fell from $ 
054 in 1931 to but $3,575,878 
with further restrictions plat 
year. The firm has been force 


the patent protection, and the patent 
must be utilized within 3 years to be 
valid 

The number of patents issued is in 





the burden of the loans itselt 
reselling the mortgages to othe: 
Since 1921 Sears has mad 
loans aggregating more than $ 
lions. Last Jan. 29 a total of ‘ 
erties were on the books as ha\ 


creasing rapidly, but as yet no case of 
patent infringement has been brought 
into court. A patent costs about $200, 
but the annual tax to keep it alive for 
15 years runs to a total of about $2,000. 
Foreigners are required to pay all fees 
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an unpaid balance of 
lutstanding mortgages re- 
eserves for collection and 
ses. totaled $40 millions. 
} on repurchase contracts 


ut $294 millions 


Cold Flow Slows 


French finances survive record 
westward movement of metal. 


ish of gold across the At- 

een reduced to a trickle. 
tes are practically adjusted 
American standard and the 
ringing the metal westward 
nated. Some shipments may 
by bankers sniping at nar- 

s when small fluctuations lift 
«change emporarily above the export 
the dangerous period has 

ed is not expected that these 
e shipments will be large enough to 
nancial policies of European 


February saw more gold enter this 
intry than in any similar period in 
history. Officially the total was $371 
t some $47 millions addi- 
inded on Mar. 1, and later ship- 
ts brought total imports from Feb. 1 
Mar. 7 to $520 millions. These fig- 
res are, of course, for the smaller dol- 
lay. Even measured in the 
d—before revaluation—this 
cold would be worth more 
a $ millions, still far larger than 
record import of $155 mil 
December, 1916. This 
movement strained steamship 
boosted insurance rates (BW’ 
{), but added only 7% to our 
although coming mostly from 
lropped that country’s reserves 
only about 59%. 
Pessimists feared that the drain on 
would be more severe; that, with 
Bank of France strong and the 
reasury weak, the money mar- 
ght grow so tight as to force 
drastic deflation in prices or 
nting press money. And, going one 
) further, this would mean risking a 
revolution or abandonment of the gold 
But the way it actually worked 
vas that we drew most of our imports 
[ngland, which drew largely on 
france (English reserves rose slightly 
this period). France, in turn, 
ld from other countries and in 
’ way parried much of the blow. So 
an be traced—month-end fig- 
not yet complete—France con- 
ributed but $200 millions net to our 
Most of the balance came 
Holland and Switzerland. France 
abandon the gold standard 
n have a revolution—but it will 
in a small measure due io our 
on, to our gold imports. 


r 


stu- 
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Trusts Buy 
1933 investment trust purchases 


nibbled at floating supply of many 
of the larger industrials. 


THE floating supply of securities on the 
market was a matter of much concern to 
the authors of the Fletcher-Raybura bill. 
Although they did not define just what 
constituted the floating supply, they 
would prohibit, in Subsection 8 of Sec- 
tion 8, any person from acquiring a sub- 
stantial control of it for the purpose of 
increasing market prices. The hope, 
apparently, was to prevent corners by 
ukase. 

But since every purchase of a security 
tends to increase the market price (if it 
did not the transaction would be merely 
gambling), and since the investment 
trusts have gone into the market in a 
big way during the past year (and so 
reduced the floating supply), it would 
seem that had this provision been law it 
might have been violated in the natural 
course of legitimate business. 

The following table gives the per- 
centage of the combined holdings of 78 
investment trusts to the total outstand- 
ing of certain of the larger industrial 
companies. In each case the holdings 
are by more than one trust, so while the 
table avoids the “any person” issue it 
does reveal how greatly the floating 
supply has been eaten into during the 
1933 calendar year: 


1933 1932 
% % 
Rie ROG «ccecccwcicecs 6.5 3.4 
SEE eee ee 11.9 7.8 
GN 5 tb cnnks tena we 2.6 2.2 
American Chicle...... 9 7.8 
American Smelting & Refining 3.7 2.4 
Cerro de Pasco........ .10.4 04 
aye 5.3 1.6 
Continental Can ......... . $8 5.1 
a . 3.9 2.1 
a eet ie oo ie 23.8 — 
Freeport Texas 1.6 1.5 
General American Transportation 5.9 3.2 
International Business Machines 4.8 3.9 
Kroger Grocery 1.5 3.5 
Loew's Inc 8.0 5 
Lorillard .... 9.2 8.8 
Montgomery Ward 2.1 1.6 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines 1.6 0.1 
National Steel 2.3 1.1 
Owens-Illinois Glass 3.9 »9 
Penney, J. C... 5.8 il 
Sears Roebuck 3.1 1.1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 24 1.4 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 10.9 8.7 
United Fruit Siw eek eae 0.2 
| Seer : BS 6.0 
U. S. Smelting 7 » OI = 


Larger share holdings and larger per- 
centages to total outstanding are to be 
found in the utility divisions of these 
portfolios. But utilities are often held 
more for control than investment and 
the tendency during the past year has 
been for these holdings to decrease 









rather than increase. 


RESEARCH REVEAL 
CHANGE IN NATIONAL 
DICTATION HABITS 
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: Adopting 
nusual New Type of 


Dictation Service 











OFFERS 
FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE---COSTS NO MORE! 


In offices that enjoy EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing, dictating is done 
at any hour, like telephoning! As 
ideas arise, they are quickly dic- 
tated to the Ediphone. When 
sales calls, etc. take people from 
their desks, typing continues. 
Whenever employees wish to 
dictate they simply talk to their 
Ediphones. 

If your organization has never 
experienced Voice Writing free- 
dominvestigate the revolutionary 
new PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE. All 
mechanism is completely en- 
closed, dustproof, electrically 
controlled. This dictating machine 
employs Edison's principle of 
“Balanced Voice Writing” which 
mokes dictation easier, fasier. 


See this different 
ment. It guorantees 20% -to-50% great 
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dictating instru 


er business capacity! 
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Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 
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70- 
diphone 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone orwrite TheEdiphone.” 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


QO Eden. 


NEW JERSEY 
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The Bank of Canada 


Canadian Parliament meets opposition to details of cen- 


iral bank setup. 


Stock control, interest rates, manage- 


ment, and relationship to charter banks announced. 


OrrawA—Canada’s House of Com- 
mons has approved in principle the set 
ting up of a central bank for Canada as 
recommended by the Macmillan commit- 
tee last year, but opposition to certain 
details is already becoming vigorous 
The terms of the legislation will be 
threshed out intensively in the banking 
and commerce committee to which the 
legislation will soon be referred 

Canada has got along up to now with- 

out a central bank, Parliament and the 
federal government having discharged 
ome of the functions of such an insti 
tution through the provisions of the 
linance Act. Now, the Dominion its 
onforming to the international fashion ; 
the Finance Act is to be scrapped and a 
central bank substituted. The bank is to 
be known as The Bank of Canada, its 
head office is to be at Ottawa, its capital 
$5 millions. Capital is to be subs¢ ribed 
by the public, holdings to be limited to 
50 shares of $100 cach. 

The bank is to be operated by a gov- 
ernor, deputy governor, and 7 directors, 
the first directors being chosen by the 
federal government and later ones by 


the other directors subject to govern 


ment approval. It will function as a 
bank of rediscount for the chartered 
banks. It will take over all gold held by 


the government and the chartered banks 
It will act as fiscal agent for Canada 
ind for the provinces if they desire it 
To Take Over Note Issue 

Chartered banks will be required to 
maintain deposits with The Bank of 
Canada up to 5% of their deposit lia 
bilities. The bank will gradually take 
over from the chartered institutions th« 
privilege of note issue. It will not en 
gage in trade or business but may have 
agencies throughout the country. Divi 
dends on its capital stock will be limited 
to 607, all excess profits going to th 
national treasury. Its notes will be re 
deemable in gold bullion. In its prin 
ipal provisions, the legislation creating 
the bank follows the recommendations 
f the Macmillan committec 

Canada looks on the setting up of 
Che Bank of Canada not as a departure 
from the banking system which has 
served the country so well in the past, 
but as another step in the natural evolu 
tion of that system, according to Finance 
Minister E. N. Rhodes, It is not pro 
posed that the bank shall be directly re 
sponsible for the general price level in 
Canada, but, through the exercise of a 
definite measure of control over the 


total volume of credit, it will be in a 
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position indirectly to cert an influence 
in this connection. As the assets of the 
bank will be securities of the highest 
grade, it will be in a position to tide 
over periods of stress and strain. 

Bank of Canada notes will replace 
Dominion notes hitherto issued by the 
Department of Finance. The transfer 
of the privilege of note issue from the 
banks will extend over a period of years 
Chartered banks now may issue notes up 
to the amount of their paid-up capital 
but this right will be abridged from year 


Canadian Sweats 


shops 


Government investigating committee finds labor condi. 


tions intolerable in certain 


Canada has no NRA, but 
little doubt that President 
Roosevelt's penetrating investigations in 
the United States are having a good deal 
of influence on Canadians. 

Most recent, and most startling, ts 
the Stevens committee investigation, re- 


OTTAWA 
there Is 


cently inaugurated, of sweatshop and 
low wage conditions thought to have 
been brought about by the bargaining 
practices of the large chain and depart 
ment stores 

is little than 


The investigation more 





LOCOMOTIVE COMPETITOR—Developed in 


Each year 
1936, they 


to ycar 
Jan. 1, 
redeem 
paid-up 
ceeding 


notes equa 
apital ind 
y 


Ar 


years 

In some quarters 
financial, it is maintair 
of Canada should be 
in order to prevent 
it from private int 
ment, however, holds t 
for the distribution of 


with a limitation of 
dividual, is ample 
point. 

In conjunction with 
Parliament 
legislation to provid 
10-year renewal of the 
mercial banks. This le, 
the maximum rate of int 


may charge from 97 to 


measurc, 


Dominion industries. 


started but disclosures ot 
ods and wage rates in Or 
bec have already shocked Pa: 
the public. Evidence so far 
on garment 
Montreal, shoe factories in Q 
furniture plants in small Ont 
Most of the disclosures so f 
made by officials of the n 
boards and relief organiz 
provincial governments that 
available to the new investi: 
mittce the information alread 


factories in | 


Germany, this baby 


engine is operated by one man, shifts freight cars quickly and easily. 
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gasoline mixtures, develops 6 horse-power, gets traction with a rubber tir 


ting 













nili- 






a mber of factories are | 
OF kers employed for long | 
week, in some Cases | 

have to secure assist- 

relief funds In 

is of children of em- 

wwe been made wards 


se the wages received 







not been sufficient to 
In both Ontario and 
ers evade the minimum 
‘ ' vernment officials have 
prosecuting in order to 
- from dismissal and the 
nity , additional relief 
Men Were Cheaper 
ples of wages paid will 
trate t iracter of the disclosures. 
firn 1 girls for whom the 
law stipulated $12.50 
k on men not covered by 
r the men 15¢ an hour. 
t a dozen firms in Toronto 
committee by a public 
ng wages from $5 to 
k for full time. In other 
| by a university professor, 
en worked 72 hours a 
s as low as $3 and $4. 
inufacturing firm in Que- 
. fined $10 under the mini- 
law for paying girls $1.50 
75 hours. In another case, 
$2 for 55 hours of work. 
tractors in Montreal paid 
processing of women’s 
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a dozen for men’s trousers 
in Ontario furniture fac 
w as $2 or $3 a week 
ted by witnesses to “‘take it 
mass buying methods of 
rtment stores. Buyers for these 
s submitted specifications and prices 
manufacturer could take the 
r sce it go to another. 
[he parliamentary committee will 
car other witnesses, including repre 
ntatives of department and chain 
res, and it has put investigators to 
vork to check up on the evidence already 
submitted. But no matter what is even 
tually found, there is practically noth- 
g federal authority can do about these 
aditions. Under the constitution, ju-| 
ction rests with the provinces. 
Behind the Wall, Too 
In the meantime, low tariff politicians 
re contending that the disclosures dis- 
edit the protective policy of the pres- 
t inistration. Canadian tariffs 
ere raised a couple of years ago and 





























mping regulations tightened up to 
guard Canadian industry and Can 
an workers from “unfair” competi- 





ountries where low standards 
obtained. In the case of cotton 
n goods, the protective meas- 
aimed to a large extent at 
tain. The investigation is re- 
it the tariff is protecting con- 
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COMFORTABLE CAR OF 
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Canada as deplorable as those 
n countries excluded by tariff. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 1x¢. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


March 1, 1934 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declarati ar quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable Apr. “nd, 
1934, to all preferred st holders of ree 
ord at the close of business March 14, 
1934. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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GROUP 
INSURANCE 


draws management and 
employees together be- 
cause it helps both 


This is true in the largest 
as well as the smallest 
establishments 


EMPLOYERS ARE INVITED 
TO REQUEST DETAILS 


































Business Abroad 


World turns to trade bargaining as Roosevelt asks for 
complete tariff authority and sends envoy to Europe, 
supposedly to sound out nations on resumption of Eco- 


nomic Conference. 
Germany. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Gold is no longer draining out of 
Europe in any alarming volume (page 
29). In London the price has been 
pushed up to 137 shillings, indicating 
that the pound is being deliberately 
cheapened. Two effects are anticipated 
by business: fresh pressure on the gold 
standard currencies, and further price 
rises in the sterling bloc. 

International trade bargaining held 
first attention this weck. President 
Roosevelt's tariff message and the bill 
asking for full authority to make re- 
ciprocal trade agreements (page 16) was 
expected in Europe but has nevertheless 
roused some apprehension. The United 
States is a major customer of almost 
every big commercial nation in Europe; 
its vast consumption of raw materials 
gives it the power to dominate price; 
it holds the upper hand when war debts 
come into the picture. France has al- 
ready given its crisis premier power to 
change taritis without recourse to the 
Chamber. Britain has placed extensive 
powers in the Tariff Commission. Ger- 
many and Italy are approaching the 
monopolistic control which the Soviets 
inaugurated over their foreign trade 
more than 10 years ago. The time is 
ripe for bargaining. Appointment of 
Richard Washburn Child to “visit Eu- 
rope’ is accepted in most European 
capitals as a sign that President Roose- 
velt is sounding out nations on the pos- 
sibility of resuming the London Eco- 
nomic Conference deliberations where 
they broke off last summer. 

Austria Still a Worry 

Central Europe is still a source of 
worry. The invitation of Mussolini to 
Austria and Hungary to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference in Rome prob- 
ably indicates Italy is prepared to do 
some economic and political bargaining 
with these two countrics. If, at the 
same time, Austria invites the Haps- 
burgs back to Vienna, another set of 
Versailles “‘arrangements” will have 
broken down. Even the antagonism of 
Germany and of the Little Entente to 
this arrangement, however, is not ex- 
pected to cause war now. Business con- 
fidence in this part of the world, never- 
theless, is pretty well undermined. 

Conditions in Spain are precariously 
near another political crisis. Italy is 
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More men employed in Britain and 
Canada plans communications merger. 


alarmed over the continued decline in 
exports. Holland, after fretting for 
months over Japanese competition in 
colonial and foreign markets, is expected 
to follow the example set by the British 
and conduct market negotiations with 
the Japanese. And the contemplated 
visit to the Dutch East Indies of the 
Dutch premier probably has as much 
to do with the worries of Holland over 
the “threat from Japan” as it does with 
the important rubber restriction nego- 
tiations now pending. 

Noted throughout Europe this week 
was the increase in the gold reserves of 
the Reichsbank, due, admittedly, to ship- 
ments of Soviet gold to meet maturities 
in Germany. With Soviet orders in 
Germany dwindling, other countries are 
already speculating on what portion of 
Russia's payments annually made in 
gold they can attract. Moscow an- 
nounced that gold holdings of the 
Soviet central bank on Jan. 1 exceeded 
$415 millions, compared with $411 
millions on July 1, 1933. 


Great Britain 


Optimism returns. Trade talks 
with Japan break down. Cabinet 
reorganization next fall. 


LONDON (Cable)—Optimism which 
failed the City for several weeks has 
returned with a boom on the industrial 
share market this week following the 
best bank clearances in 4 years, record 
railway trathc, and bullish speeches by 
railroad chairmen. Unemployment 
dropped 71,000 in February, placing the 
total number of jobless 539,000 below’ 
the figure a year ago. 

Even the governmental tension eased 
this week. Pending cabinet reorganiza- 
tion in the fall, and on the promise that 
a separate Ministry will be formed to 
deal with the slum clearance and hous- 
ing problems, press criticism is called 
oft. 

Trade talks with the Japanese have 
virtually ended due to the inability to 
agree with Japan on the area to be con- 
sidered in the negotiations. Britain in- 
sists that world markets must be allo- 
cated; Japan that only Empire markets 
enter the picture. Meanwhile, atten- 
tion has focussed on President Roose- 
velt's evident readiness to negotiate new 









bilateral trade pacts 

on the probable efi 

feels that advantages 

but another large gr 
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greatest advantages. 
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new process which w 
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beats the record, pr 
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France 


Budget passed without balancing: 
expenses will be cut by decree. 
Money is searce; borrowing rates 
high. February busines< touche 
alarming lows. 
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Paris (Wireless) —In ter: 
February was generally th« 
yet experienced in Franc« 
sion hit this country later 
most others, but in recent 
cutting deep. Business turn 
some branches were 30°; 
than in February a year ago 
and hotel trades are most aff 
ing increasingly from the 
exchange rate against the fr 
the most travel-conscious nat 
The French budget was 
weck Unexpectedly it 1 
tense at balancing, even on | 
mates of the Finance Minist 
understand he is already counting 
the decree powers granted to t 
to bring the budget into bala: 
fore the end of April drasti 
likely to be made in gov 
penses. It is doubtful, however, if & 
decrees can produce the 5 billion 
savings that will be necessary to 
the budget actually into balar 
Money Is Dear 
Passage of the budget had 
diate favorable effect on g 
credit. Rentes are firm ag 
money continues scarce. The latest ' 
of Paris borrowing was negotiated 
5.91%, in contrast with rates in 
cities not exceeding 49%. 
Private industries, when able to secu: 
fresh capital, have been forced to | 
from 7% to 10%. Asa It, t 
monthly average of new indust 
(excluding railways) has drop 
1,823 million francs in 1930, to a dare 
300 millions in 1933. This advance « 
money rates, as well as discount 
hampering business. Also, it ! 
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soint in view of the present 
of the franc. It is this 
-e which has caused commercial 
pe listen with interest to the 
Paris is at last willing to talk 
debt token payments in exchange 
te dollar stabilization. 

largest automobile manufac- 
nce, was unable to meet all 
on Feb. 1 and a consortium 
s banks, headed by the Bank 








t big | 


Frat was forced to guarantee the 

yes lities, since a shutdown of the 

— manufacturing plant would throw 

10.000 en out of work at once, and 

fect . large number in related indus- 

( re This is one more evidence that 
p France is only recently feeling the full 


ce of the depression. 


Germany 


Business outlook brighter. Hitler 


Pei starts new reemployment drive. 
—eeeen, Imports will be curtailed further: 
g _ American lard hit again. 

Ouches 


BeruN (Cable)—While thousands 
cheered, Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Hitler's 
Minister of Propaganda, opened the 
700-year-old Leipzig Trade Fair and out- 
ned the newest Nazi campaign .» put 
) ’ million men to work this year. 
Herr Goebbels backed up his conten- 
ion that the Nazi machine in another 
vear could absorb half of the men still 
bless by citing accomplishments in 
Hitler's first year in office. The Nazis’ 
rst recovery drive started on Mar. 1, 
33. By the end of the year the un- 
ployed had been cut from 6 millions 
to 4 millions; bankruptcy was 46% 
below the 1932 figure; industrial pro- 
tion rose from 38 billion marks to 
billions; textile output was pushed 


: » 13, machine construction 75°, 
i tomobile output 121%. 
b Revenue in January totaled 617 mil- 


marks, against 567 millions in Jan- 
iry of 1933. Revenue for the first 10 
iry) was 5.764 billion marks, against 
5.595 billions in the same period of the 
previous year. Revenue over expendi- 
res shows a surplus in the neighbor- 
0d of 163 million marks on Dec. 31. 
\n anticipated excess of expenditure 
r revenue in the last quarter of the 
al year will presumably absorb the 
resent surplus; as a consequence a 
rate deficit is expected. 
American Import Hit 
American lard exporters who already 
thought their business in Germany had 
becn cut to the bone had another shock 
last week when the government added 
another restrictive decree on fat imports 
into Germany. 
e! from February to July, 1933, the 
, IS German tariff rate on American lard 
s raised, in 4 “instalments,” from 10 
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to 100 marks per 100 kilos, or from 
about 1.3¢ to 13¢ a pound. This was 
a part of Hugenberg’s drive for a Ger 
man “fat and oil autarchy These 
tariff increases Ied to a contraction of 
lard imports into Germany from 107, 


000 tons in 1932 to 74,000 tons in 
1933. 
This decrease of imports by over 


30% within a single year failed, how 

ever, to satisfy Nazi agrarian leaders, 
who urged the government to issue a 
decree subjecting imported lard to the 
monopoly régime also applying to but- 
ter and other animal and vegetable fats 
Under this regime no import quotas are 
fixed, but the monopoly board has a 
free hand to admit such quantities of 
foreign lard as the ‘market requires 

This is the “flexible” contingent which 
has lately played such a prominent part 
in German commercial policy and which 
makes it virtually impossible for the im- 
porter to arrange his shipments over a 
longer period of time 

New Ban on Lard 

The new decree increases the amount 
of German “neutral lard” which must 
be used in the manufacture of mar- 
garine from 10° to 1247, and there 
will probably be further increases in 
the near future. 

These restrictive measures are moti- 
vated not so much by price-competition 
on the part of American lard as by the 
alarming increase in the number of hogs 
in Germany during the last year and the 
necessity of creating additional demand 
for the domestic product. 

Opinion of local managers and agents 
of the big Chicago packers in Ham- 
burg is divided. While some of them 
believe that all they can do is pack up 
and go home, others are more optt- 
mistic and believe that consumption 
simply cannot stand such an increase of 
price as is bound to result from these 
restrictive measures, and that before 
long the government will be forced to 
open the locks again for American lard 

Revenue from Lard 

Whatever the feelings of German 
farmers and hog-breeders in this matter 
may be, it is pretty certain that the Min 
ister of Finance is viewing with a great 
deal of regret the disappearance, or at 
Icast substantial curtailment, of a source 
of revenue which even on the basis of 
the reduced lard imports of 1933 still 
yielded him the neat sum of 75 million 
marks in customs revenue. 

Evidence this week indicates that im 
ports generally must be curbed further 
if Germany is to meet payments due 
abroad on commercial bills. German 
importers learned this week that the 
monthly foreign exchange quota allo 
cated to importers will be reduced from 
50% to 45%. This is due to the Jan- 
uary agreement with short-term credi- 
tors to increase transfer payments. 

The improved outlook for corporate 


profits, the better bank reports, the re 
sumption of dividends in 
panies and the strict control of indus 


many Con 
trial capacity by the government are the 
main reasons tor the firmness of shares 
The slight decline in bond values ts 
due more to devaluation rumors than 


to anything else. 


Canada 


Business gains above expectations. 
Plans to merge communications 
units make progress. 


OTTrawA—lIn its monthly survey of in 
dustrial and commercial conditions just 


issued, the Canadian Bank of Commerc« 


asserts that the industrial advance in 
Canada since the first of the year has 
exceeded all expectations. Industrial 


production has in reased on ai sca 
which prompts an inquiry as th 
consumption will keep pace 
however, that 
closing months of last year the balan 

between production and consumption 


to wl 
The bank 


points out during tl 


reason 


to be 


was maintained and that there is 
to expect that it will continuc 
maintained for the early part of this year 

For the first the ycar, 
Canadian railroads reported an increas 
of 55,000 in carloadings, all comn 
classes being included in the improve- 


weeks of 
vodity 


ment. In consequence the financial con- 
dition of the railways shows 
betterment. Complete February figures 
are not available, but Canadian National 
$3 millions in reve 
ks in the year. For 
January, Canadian Pacific gross carnings 
' January of last 
year with operating expenses up $729,- 
000. The increase in net earnings was 
$888,000, or 


a dec ided 


had an increase of 
nue in the first 7 w 
'94 O00 


were $1 over 


174% 
Signs of Recovery 

Building contracts for the first 
months of the year totaled $12,338,000, 
almost double that for the correspond 
ing period of last year National D« 
fence Minister Donald Sutherland re 
ports a steady flow of men from federal 


> 


relict over which he has 
diction, back to industrial employment 
National Montreal 
for February were $1,124,000 above 
February of last year. January showed 
an increase of $1 million 

Automobile dealer organizations ir 
Canada are agitating for the adoption of 
a code to fix trade-in values on used au 
tomobiles as provided in the NRA ma 
chinery in the United States 

Negotiations are progressing 
are expected to result in the merging of 
Canadian Pacific Telegraphs, the Cana 
dian National Telegraphs, and the 
Canadian Marconi Co. The Montreal 


Standard, reporting the matter, says 


camps, juris 


revenuc receipts in 


which 


‘In the effort to amalgamate tl 
Canadian communications units now 
33 

















going on, those interested are not tied 
up in cables that have become prac- 
tically obsolete owing to the tremendous 
strides that are continually being made 
in the radio telegraphic business. In 
fact, the epidemic of telegraph mergers 
the world over is a direct result of the 
modern radio. The United States fur- 
nishes an outstanding example of how 
radio has cut into the business of the 
cable companies, since the Radio Corp. 
of America’s traffic has grown from 
about 300 messages a day to 15,000. 

“The Canadian National Telegraph 
facilities are tied up with the Western 
Union Co. of America but as this con- 
tract is more than 50 years old it is only 
reasonable to expect that a suitable ad- 
justment can be made to meet present 
conditions. 

“Likewise the Canadian Pacific Tele- 
graphs are contracted with the Postal 
Telegraph and Commercial Cables for 
an exchange of traffic. However, this 
contract is for a short period and there 
should be no difficulties in adjustment. 

“All the interested parties in a Cana- 
dian merger have representatives in 
Montreal now and they are cognizant of 
the advantages to Canada of having her 
own communications system.” 


quota on imports of canned crab meat 
Only 1/10 the 1933 volume of imports 
will be allowed to Japan. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has con- 
tracted to import 3,000 tons of Argen- 
tine wheat into Japan about the end of 
April. Value is estimated at ¥150,000. 
The deal is considered significant, first 
because it will tend to adjust the one- 
sidedness of the trade balance between 
the 2 countries, and second because it 
will conflict with the policies of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
which is planning to restrict wheat im- 
ports to protect wheat growers here. 

Japan is eagerly watching the trade 
negotiations between British and Jap- 
anese in London. The Japan-Holland 
trade conference will be held some time 
in March. Like British India, the Dutch 
government wants to restrict severely 
imports from Japan. 

Announcement that Japan was a sig- 
natory to the European pact restricting 
nitrate exports brought to light the fact 
that Japanese ammonium _ sulphate 
monthly production for the first 6 
months of this year is estimated at 
60,000 tons, but that in the second half 
of the year this output is expected to 
rise to 75,000 tons. Japan will become 
self-sufficient in ammonium sulphate this 
year. The output for 1935 is expected 
to be 300,000 tons greater than in 1934. 

Manchukuo completed coronation 
ceremonies last week making the former 
“boy emperor” of China, Emperor Kang 
Teh. The new state is now maneuver- 
ing for recognition abroad. Russia is 
tumored to be considering recognition 


Far East 


Dutch, Germans, and French re- 
strict Japanese imports. Japan 
increases nitrate production, be- 
comes self-sufficient. 


JAPAN'S financial outlook is a little in return for concessions from Japan. 
brighter this week. Bond prices are 
steady. Stocks, especially industrial 


shares, are in increasing demand. The 
yen is fluctuating within a narrow range. 
Commodity prices are down, especially 
raw silk prices which have moved down- 
ward for more than 2 weeks on small 
demand from New York. 

Industrial output continues at high 
levels. Japanese rayon output is ex- 
pected to exceed 140 million pounds in 
1934, compared with about 90 millions 
in 1933, 70 millions in 1932, and less 
than 47 millions in 1931. 

Concern over foreign bans on Jap- 
anese goods is mounting. Germany has 
placed drastic restrictions on the import 
of Japanese electric light bulbs and 
rayon. The Dutch government started to 
restrict imports of rayon textiles and 
mixtures commencing Jan. 1, the re- 
striction to cover the whole of 1934. 
According to Holland's scheme, no 
country can ship into Holland more than 
20¢¢ of its average shipments for 1931 
and 1932. This will especially curb 
Japanese imports, since Japan's rayon 
industry did not come into full produc- 
tion until early in 1932. 

France has hit another of Japan's big 
export industries by placing a drastic 


Latin America 


Cuba again threatened with wide- 
spread strikes. Mexican business 
expanding. Ecuador liquidates 
frozen credits. 

STRIKES are spreading rapidly in Cuba. 
Starting with the dockworkers, truckers, 
warehouse employees, shoemakers, 
bakers, some railway workers, theater 
personnel and wholesale druggists have 
joined in the protest against .present con- 
ditions. President Mendieta has threat- 
ened to dissolve all unions as the only 
means of breaking the power of labor in 
the island’s affairs. Economic coopera- 
tion from Washington will need to be- 
come effective quickly if the situation is 
going to be saved from another com- 
plete political upset. 

It is reported now that Cuba is to be 
granted a $10 million loan by the United 
States which will be used to purchase 
silver which will then be used to issue 
$33 millions of Cuban silver dollars. 
Cuba has followed this practice several 
times in the last few years and bankers 
are worried over the ability of the gov- 
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PANAMA WANTS GOLD—1 
Minister, Ricardo J. Alfaro 

our State Department that hi 
would refuse a $250,000 e¢! 
Canal rent, wanted payment “i I 
as originally agreed. 










ernment to maintain the dollar 
sued too often. 

Increasing activity in mining 
construction activities has prod 
excellent market for steel prod 
Mexico. The 2 leading iron a: 
plants worked during February « 
time schedules of 24 hours a day 
out any accumulation of surplus 
and sales of imported steel | 
were approximately twice those o! | 
ruary, 1933. General retail busi: 
running about 15% ahead of las: 

An excursion is being organi: 
visit Central American countries 
near future, for the purpose of p: 
ing the sale of products manu! 
in Mexico. Representatives of | g 
manufacturing establishments, as 
of the Departments of the Treasu: 
National Economy, have significd 
intention of participating 

Ecuador is providing liquidat 
frozen obligations. The latest 
ment decree provides that all com: 
drafts frozen before Nov. 27, 193 
be liquidated with funds to be b 
out of an accumulation of 25% 
export income. This should yield 
$14 million a year for liquidati 
poses. Current shipments are beit 
without any restriction. 
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Power Attack 


New York Governor's utility bills support move for pub- 


lie ownership of electric power. 


ties. placed on the defen- 


ELECTRIC 
ve on I fronts, are now concen-., 

sing in force at Albany, N. Y. Gov- 

‘gor Lehman is attacking with a com 

’ “any of utility bills’ likely to attract 
tice al perhaps, imitation in other 

vates, Chict alarm is occasioned by his 

saneeel that municipalities be empow- 


‘ed to build their own power systems 
4thout recourse to the state utility com 
sion. One purpose of this and oi 


ts in his program is to cleat 


ther points | 

e way for distribution of St. Lawrenc« 
ower, when and if it becomes availab! 
shout argument in the courts. An 


MWOUL ‘ _ 

ther purpose is to give the cities a club 

ful in driving down rates. But one 
t might be a strong shove to t'x 
ment toward public ownership. 

Utility Rebuttal 

The utility leaders have rallied theirs 

a cohorts and those of their financial 

es to meet this attack, exciting Gov 


1 Lehman to charges of ‘concerted 


| coordinated propaganda on an un- 
lented scale.”” However, there is 


\ nprecedented about 
mn's leading argument. As summ 

zed in hearings by Floyd L. Carlisle, 

ld’ rman of the Board of Niagara Hud- 

n Power Corp., which, with the 

1 ( onsolidated Gas ( O., 

power used in the state, this 

to the contention that 

petition by municipalities free from 

would mean the complete and 

ter eventual ruin” of the taxed private 


the Oppo 
i 


asso- 


sells 75% 


s iown 


re concluded best for munici- 
go into the power 
ness, said Mr. Carlisle, it would be in 
r interest to take over the existing 
(private) property at its fair value. And 
it purpose 1s to set up a state system 
npar ible to the much-touted Hydro 
Commission of “anada, the 
wer Companies insist that, freed from 
xation and put ona comparable basis. 
y could set domestic rates lower than 
ntario’s and make more money than 
cy are making now. Incidentally, they 
strenuously to the prospect of 
ipal plants picking off the solid 
siness of the urban centers and leav- 
ng them to carry the rural lines. 
0 far, the Governor has not been im 
ressed by the arguments, the offer of 
“isting properties at “fair value” or 
irs for the $700 millions of utility 
securities held by the banks, as expressed 
V. McLaughlin, former state 
rintendent of banks, now retired 
to banker ranks. Roosevelt's successor 
has announced that he will continue the 
‘ight to ease the way to municipal owner- 


lities to busi- 


by G 
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ship, to permit municipalities to build 
distribution systems outside their bound 
aries, and to authorize emergency rate 
reductions by the state commission that 
will limit returns on utility investments 
to 5% These are the main points in 
his program. However, thc bills 
died in the last legislative session and 
their fate in this one is highly uncertain, 
with party rows over “utility influence.” 


samc 


Super-Pipe 
New 
“temperamental” difficulties. 


Research 
ing the first year of the recent depres 
sion, and carried on 
then, have produced process improve 
ments that are expected to aid materially 
in maintaining present markets for cast 


cast-iron pipe overcomes 


activities, inaugurated dur 


vigorously since 


iron pipe and in capturing new ones 

When the old pit-casting method of 
producing cast iron pipe was supple 
mented by the De Lavaud process of 
centrifugal casting, production engineers 
hailed the new procedure as a notable 
achievement. Engineers in the field, in 
stalling and working on pipe made by 
the new process, liked the reduction in 
weight, greater case in handling, greater 
footage per ton, but found it less casily 
tapped, harder to cut and in general 
somewhat temperamental, Changes in 
the formula, heat treatment, timing, 
seemed to have no effect on the ultimate 
characteristics of the metal. A way had 
to be found to retard the process of cool 
ing where the hot metal contacts the 
water-cooled mold. 

Under patents developed by the 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. a car- 





rier gas, carrying a closely controlled | 


amount of a special insulating powder 
is sprayed against the mold, just ahead 
of the flow of metal. This retards cool 
ing just sufficiently to prevent the ob 
jectionable “chill,” results in a perfect 
gtay iron structure having qualities su 
perior to the former product. Ductibility 
is greatly increased, breakage in ship 
ment is practically eliminated, the pipe 
can be cut, tapped, threaded like the 
finest grade of gray iron. Tests, con 
ducted under laboratory conditions over 
a long period of time, have shown the 
new product—Super De Lavaud cast 
iron pipe—capable of absorbing four 
times more shock, extremely slow to de- 
velop initial leaks and with little ten- 
dency to shatter into many fragments as 
did the old style pipe when failing 
under internal pressure. 








Two glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 


CALIFORNIA 
cost ony GD riest css 


ROUND AMERICA ROUNDTRIP $255 


cular Round 
President 


Two sunny weeks on a re 
the World or Trans-Pa 
Liner from New York 


play on ample decks and in an outdoor 


ihe 


Carefree davs of 


swimmuns pool ... Two weeks you will 
. Then 


winters own summerland., 


remember happily forever... 


California 


If you would like to go West this way and 
return by train, fares are from $255 First 
Class, 5210 Tourist 


road ticket to New York, and home again 


ine luding your rail- 


from California. Sail any wer k from 
New York. (Fortnightly from California, 
if you'd pre ferto go out by rail, re turn 


East by sea to New York 


ORIENT + ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you 
please. Stopover as you choose, Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner 
Roundtrip fares for Orient summer vaca- 
tions are very low And you may go 
Round the World for as little as 5654, 
First Class. Get all details from your own 


travel agent, or see or write 


DOLLAR 
Steammbip Lures 


604 Fifth Ave., New York. 110 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 311 California St., San Francisco 


—and other principal cities. 
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Money and the Markets 


Benefits of easy money spread slowly. Bonds feel buoy- 
ing effect of government activity. 


The stock market's 


heart is in Washington. Commodities march again. 


Money and Banking 


EASE continues on our dull 


money 


markets and the outlook is for rates even 


lower than those now posted. With the 


largest gold stock in the world, further 


swollen by recent imports, it would be 
illogical to expect any other 


risks. The average business man 


modation. 
should be less, for bonds and for com 


mercial banks, with reductions likely on 


interest being paid on savings deposits. 

The savings banks—and particularly 
the mutual savings banks—have been 
much concerned about the federal de- 
posit insurance plan. Operating in a 
field entirely different from that of com- 
mercial banking, they have separate 
problems and much smaller risks. Yet, 
because FDIC makes no differentiation 
between the two classes of banks, they 
have been called upon to make the same 
payments, to become equal partners with 
all types of banks in underwriting the 
risks of failure. It is believed that some 
better, some less costly plan could be 
evolved that would give the savings de- 
positor the same kind of protection, and 





result. 
These subnormal rates are applicable as 
vet only to the higher grades of credit 
still 
pays his banker 5% to 6% for accom- 
In time, all interest charges 


steps are being taken in various states 
with that end in view. 

First to pioneer in this type of in- 
surance are the mutual savings banks 
of the state of Massachusetts. The 193 
banks in that state which banded to- 
gether in the Mutual Savings Central 
Fund, Inc., 2 years ago for the purpose 
of providing liquidity to their members 
have gone one step further and formed 
the Deposit Insurance Fund a de 
partment of the Central Fund for the 
purpose of insuring the full amount of 
every deposit in a Massachusetts mutual 
savings bank. For this larger coverage 
the Fund is requiring a first payment of 
the same size as that asked for by the 
FDIC. But it is believed that the losses 
to the Fund, and therefore subsequent 
calls, will be very much smaller. 

New York bankers are not far be- 
hind. A special committee of the state 
Savings Bank Association has, for some 
time, been studying the problem of de 
posit insurance from all angles. They 
see an opportunity here to do an excep- 
tionally constructive piece of work. And 
individuals who have been consulted 
have expressed the opinion that the com- 
mittee will eventually develop a_ plan 
superior even to that now in force in 
Massachusetts. 


as 


A year ago at thi 
holiday was in effect, 





























— 
the business of the a 
there is a betterment 105 
in underlying confide: fis | 
cial institutions that 
Liquidity and safety ha 100 
—deposits are mount 
problem ot getting cre % 
remains unsolved, ther: 
pect that the Intermed 
will soon be established : ” 
85 
Bonds 
STRENGTH featured the | 80 
week and prices moy — 
higher. This is-in line \ 
of many observers in Wal 75 
do not anticipate a r 
uprush of bond prices st ee 
first 6 weeks of this vear 7 
feel that the need of mal "I 
for the large governme 65 
pected will give a slowl 4 
the bond market for som« 
future. 
Politically-minded obse: — 


New Dea 
issuance 


ferentiates 
old credit 


vestor an incentive to buy 
to start the wheels of re 
than to take old bonds « 


other hol 


takes place, and conversio1 
in most of these issues, a r 
amount of 


occur in 


1 influences 
convertible bonds that are 
within 
The convertible 
between 


Ts. 


lers. 


the 
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iit will be similar to the amor- price. There may be flaws in this re 
rrestions that have been made soning but it appears as one of th 
\dministration. causes why bonds—and particularly 
government influence on the high-grade bonds—have not tollowed 
irket this week was the success stocks downward in the current relaps¢ 
by PWA of $737,000 par value why divergent trends are seen in these 
als acquired to finance con- two types of securities. 
rk on non-federal projects 
tt five blocks offered were dis 
of at a premium. ‘Two bids on Stocks 
th block, $100,000 Bel Air, Md, | 
ver bonds, were at a discount and Stocks sold lower this week, dropping 
cted. The amount seems small '@pidly in a dull market after the weel 
sales can become very large. ¢™4 rally. With business news on the 
<m PWA will have $500 mil. Whole encouraging, traders are e\ 
- f these bonds to dispose of and dently less pleased with the progress of 
C has millions more. Aside from the exchange control hearings in Wash 
pals, government agencies hold ington. Their unwillingness to make 
billion dollars of domestic secu. 2 commitments until this important 
banks. of railroads. of construc- legislation is decided upon one way or 
ects. etc. manv of which mav the other suggests they fear the final 
uidated in time by this same bill might he Oo written as to hold dow: 
4 1 any buoyant tendencies the market might 


Interest Rates 
effect of probable government 
in moving the bond market 
but steadily upward is figured out 





Wall Streeters on this basis. The 
tration has been outspoken in 
ments that interest rates of all 

too high. This has been taken 
that the rates being paid by 


sury to federal bondholders are 
high. Therefore, a large-scale 
m scheme that would exchange 
outstanding issues bonds with a 
upon rate would not come as a 


Such a plan would have to be 

up to gradually. Money rates 

uld | ive to he kept low and bond 
high. Otherwise, the conversion 


it be easily effected 

her, when the conversion 
all other ids will be in a 

re advantageous relative posi- 

Che lower coupon would offset 
( the tax-free appeal that federals 
r wealthy holders. This should 
increase the demand for corpo- 
vonds, and, consequently, their 


does 
bor 
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ce velop. 

Rumors that ran through the 
early in the week to the effect that the: 
might be no control legislation this s« 
sion are evidently without foundation 
Senator Robinson ( Ark.) did 
doubt that a regulatory measur: 
could be passed before adjournment, b 
this was answered by a statement fro 
President Roosevelt saying he expected 


street 


expre 


some 


Congress to enact such a measure befor: 
adjournment and at the same time point 
ing out that no date had been set for 


adjournment. This seems conclusive 
Actually, opinion on Capitol Hill 

strongly favors federal regulation of tl 

stock market But much criticism 1 


heard among legislators of the “fish net” 
provisions of the pending bill Phe 
think it is a lot better to angle with bait 


for what they want rather than to catcl 
in a net a mess of fish they do not wa: 
And the present bill, they say, by 
very complexity offers avenues where by 
the smart trader can escape, leaving en- 
meshed the dumb and inexperienced. 
Another objection met on the Hill 


that the bill is deflationary to a needk 
extent Any reform tends to be detla 
tionary because it upsets existing ay 
ratus So some detlation mu be « 
pected even if tl worst feature ol 
bill are eliminated. Wall Street ha 
about reached t t opinion ind t 
week's sell-oft iv be the result 
In comm Wil \\ | Street, ma 
k lat ibt tl t Federal T1 
Com the age vt Imi 
the Meu | u I (| tron 
vulministrat iu I l, bu 
t! case the hod | | 1 1 
l nistrator I be co l ) 
mm construct ] ] ut ‘ 
‘ tence No inke if 1 It. ¢ 
operate ina Landi pl \tt 
e time the Hill t en pa 
t 1! financial « nit Covert 
threats to transfer trading to Montreal 
fail to impre Conger \lost member 
would be seg willing to see 
grow on ill Street 
Baden ipal Bond Angle 
More weight was given to the t 
mony showing that erce and 
dustry were in danger of bei tar 
for long-term « ipital that thi bill 
taken tovether with the securith \ct 
would operate to shut off th life blo 
of trade. Arguments like that tend t 


put the bill in an entirely 


evidence of municipa mn 

brought an unant ited message h 
to Congressmen. “Any bill hich 
jures the marketabilit f mu 
bonds or damages t labil 
collateral like e ] ‘ ] < 
the pub to borrow tor public purposs 
such as wun mplovi wnt relic f healt! 
education, water, et This bill woul 





practically competit in t 
bidding for pal bond 

The unqualified opposition of A 
ant Secretary of Com Dickit 
to the present dratt of the Fletch 


Rayburn bill also had a strong eff 


Coming f1 the head ot a committ 
appointed by the Pre : a 2 
rate tock exchange regulation | 
tatement that the b would ha ‘ 
decidedly detlationar, ettect that 
would slow the wheels of commer 
arried more weight thar any mila 
tatement made by official ot te 
exchange It te ed to increa ent 


ment in favor of returning to the tvy 


of control recomme ed by Mr Dich 
son in the Roper report 
Laber Situation Effect 
Selling also came into th 
through fears that the labor situati 


might operate to lowet corporate ear 
ings. The drive that the Administra 
tion is making to shorten hours an 


crease Wages, to creat employ ent 1 

those who will soon be dismissed fri 

CWA, is bound to increase cost TI 
natural lag in purchasing pow 

make it impractical to raise prices pt 

portionally. Profits, therefore, will sut 
fer. And beyond this there is the unre 


expanding through labor ranks makin 


itself manifest in a wave of strike 
Some fear this movement may prov 
even more expensive to the compani 
concerned than the higher wages 


stration is a 


Admini 


cod 


shorter hours the 
ing for under the 




















WILL STOCKS CRASH 
10 LOW LEVELS SOON? 


ry investor now wonders if he should 
hol i his stocks for higher prices or get out 
now im anticipation of a sharp drop to 


substantially lower levels. 
Admittedly this is important question 
To know the answer és to possess 


mn 
correct 


information worth thousands of dollars 
Many investment counsellors and so-called 
experts do not commit themselves on this 
question because they do not know the 
answer. They hem and hedge—tell you to 
hold for the “lone pull That kind of 
ulvice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women, 

Simply send us your name and address and 
we will give you our answer to this ques 
tion in a straightforward manner. We may 
be wrong this time, but our advice has 
been surprisingly accurate during the past 
year At least, it costs nothing to obtain 
copies of our current Stock Market Bull 
t.ns There is no charge—no obligation 
Just address; 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 527, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











“FACTS ON THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Terse simplification of all statistics 
bearing on the price of securities, di- 
gested for the immediate use of the in- 
vestor in doubt. A reliable, immediate 
forecast is included, all sent to you— 
FREE by asking. Dept. CT-37 


THE TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 FENWAY, BOSTON. MASS.99 








Your Money— 
make the most of it 


This new book will help. 
facts of conserving money 
ment from it. Ph 
people of college age 
basic training for 
financial control. 


reer OraATCH 
MONEY SENSE . 

by Horace 
usual book, giving a simple 
of the fundamentals of personal financial man 
agement Shows the things to do and the things 
to avoid to control your money, conserve it, get 
more out of it Gives elements of money man 
wement indispensable to anyone aspiring to 
business position of executive or financial 
sponsibility 


to get greater enjoy 





ore nte ring bu 


all aiming for of 


« 
positions 


W. Davis, is an ur 
practical treatment 


when president 
Mr. Davis found 
by lack of even 


In developing young executives 
of the Agfa Ansco Corporation 
many candidates handicapped 

elementary knowledge of how to manage their 
own money To meet the need for this impor 
tant training, he developed and tested this book 


Simple, practical, helpful 
Plainly, logically, it a8 seme 


discusses 

























money and its use acquir- 

ing money, knowing where one 5 $2.00 
money goes, self-dependence, . 
wise buying, ways in which _—a 
money is lost, saving money, 

investing—in short, every ele- 

ment of a sensible economic 

basis for your financial life 

inl more enjoyable use of 


your 


See it 


money 





10 days on approval— 
Send coupon 








MeCiraw-Hill Book fy Ine 

330 W. 42nd St., ¥. c. 

Send 4 Davi Money Sense for 14 days" exami 

nation on approva In 10 days I wi end $2.00, 

I s few cent postage, or return bo« postpaid 
' accompanied by re 





Gives common sense | cluction campaign, total 
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—__ ATT rAs Commodity Markets 


WHOLESALE commodity prices have re- 
sumed their upward trend. The New 









January 
bales were 


exports 


slightly 






































































































































































































































































































|York Journal of Commerce weekly year. The United K _* Ta 
| wholesale commodity price index ad- its takings to 124,000 
| vanced to 74.9 on Mar. 3, and is 0.6 of 145,000 bales the — ced ct 
i point higher than last week. The has a January taki kup 
|daily price index, carrying a smaller bales, or 7 000 bales | . 
group of commodities through the mid- January takings for | n 
dle of the week, shows little change. 10,000 bales: for Ger - id 
| <A particularly sharp upturn in foods Italy and China hav. good 
and an advance in building material was purchases. $ 
recorded. Textiles were fractionally Hog prices have we sen 
lower. Tron, steel, non-ferrous metals, though, on the whole, a es 
| chemicals, pulp, paper were unchanged. $4.50 has been maintain t 
Food Price Shifts ous weights. The lig! 
The price movement in the food weights, good and cli 
groups was wide because of interference markets at $4.85. Extr 
vith supply conditions. Potatoes at light weights are still é* 
$2.90 a 100-Ib. bag, and apples at $5.50 $3.50 and $4.00. Steers a: Lap 
A barrel, were higher because of very Price Index lt Pp sh at 
light receipts. Butter at 27¢ reached The wholesale price ly t 
| the highest level for the year, but eggs, United States Department g 
because of heavy receipts, declined to of Mar. 4 regained all k 
163¢, almost 1¢ below last week. ceding week when the f UND 
Cotton prices were higher for the the year took place. on th 
week, contracts for May delivery selling May wheat closed on ag 
on Mar. 7 for 12.15¢ as against slightly approximately at the san Fe 
below 12¢ on Mar. 1. With the excep- preceding week, but fully 7 ig 
tion of the mid-February rise, this is the during the fore part of |] , 
highest point yet reached by the con- ports are dwindling be 
tract. Prices were helped by the Janu- differentials. For the weel r we 
ary consumption report of 508,034 bales 24 wheat exports were § ret 
against 470,000 bales consumed during against 2 million bu. ex; 
January last year. For the 6 months Canada for the same week. S 
ending Jan. 31, cotton consumption to- we have exported 10 millior 
taled 2.9 million bales against 2.8 mil- Canadian exports of 95 1 ) 
lion bales during the same period of the same period. These figui 
|preceding year. In themselves, these support the emphasis of 
|figures should improve the statistical of Agriculture on the need t "i 
position of cotton but, because the large export market. 
vield interfered with last fall’s crop re- Corn for May delivery IP 
stock on hand is about the same price maint ou 
not appreciably reduced. On Jan. 31 previous two weeks. The | | 
there was held in consuming establish- price for cotton was 11.7¢ ( 
ments and in public storage 11 million stood at 45.6¢ a bu., wheat gt 
bales, against 11.5 million bales on hand hogs at $3.87 per cwt., eg 
the same date last year. doz., butter at 21.7¢ per Ib . 
K 
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as] is a man who undersells 
la Fe. Bennett of New York 

authorities meeting. ‘I 
to so much I have got into 
iceful muddle.” I asked 
what ‘laissez faire’ meant; 
‘hands off.’ She ts 
secretary, knows everything I 
. knows a lot. I thought 
cendit er down here to get on one 
ieee visory boards, but didn't 
good material.” 


uid eant, 


SHED prelate of Detroit, in- 
frigable broadcaster, testified again 
| apite Hill this week. And an 
h keeper in the Senate insists 
rly that RFC stands for “Rev. Father 





railroad fares to Chicago 

he South and West will be cheap 
in this summer—in some , instances 
eaper than last year. They will range 
mile for tickets good on any 
in, 30-day return limit, down to 1¢ 
r week-end day coach travel, 10-14 
» return limit. The roads think last 
ner's concessions to promote tourist 





Door-To-DOOR buyers of scrap gold 
uote a price in “pennyweights,”” which 
nds very professional to the house- 
Gravely, the buye: weighs the 
rap gold against so many poamies on 
the other side of the scale. Tell you: 
fe (for of course you knew it already) 
t one of Uncle Sam's copper cents 
hs two pennyweights. 


aK of cow population is ‘>recast for 
syear, It 1s a 16-year cycic, accord- 
— ig to records of the Department of 


1 
Lor re 
LE TICUILTUTO, 


Increase over last year, 
wever, will be a fraction of 1%. 
why this cycle should exist, and 
hy it should be 16 years long is a 
stery—particularly since the cow birth 
and death rate are regulated by 
cn, not COWS. 


HICAGO dentists in annual convention 
sembled saw an Operating chair with 
uuplifer concealed in the head 
peessing against the mastoid bones 
patient. Soft music, produced 
a record, produces a_ sedative 

tect, asserts the inventor. 

NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty and 
rety Underwriters is offering 30% re- 
tor in rates on mercantile open 

tock burglary insurance if merchants 
| install iron screens of approv ed type 

show windows 


Hi 


packers swear the charges filed 
gainst them for alleged evil practices 
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gditorially Speaking 


in the South can be traced back to 
Chinese retail meat dealer in Jackson, | 
Miss., very angry because he couldn't 
get what he wanted from suppliers. 


New members of the Board of Com-| 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, arc | 
George A. Ranney and William J. Cum- | 
mings. Mr. Ranney was chosen by a 
committee of the board of Continental 
Illinois to be elected chairman of the 
bank's officers, but it was Mr. Cum-| 
mings who was clected, more or less! 
upon the insistence of the RFC. 





TWELVE lectures on ‘Modern Business 
are being delivered at Sing Sing prison, 
by 12 members of the faculty of New 
York University. The professors had 
better know their subject 


Ever hear of an “Omgham”? Well 
neither had we until we heard that 
Omaha Kiwanis is sending 18 of them | 
to the President, the Cabinet, and others 
in Washington. Omaha, it seems, be 
lieves it should be as well known for 
the sweetness of its hams as ts Cali 
fornia for its oranges, or Washington 
state for apples 


APPLE skins, as who but a government 
chemist would bother to find out, can 
be made to yield a rosin for use in 
lacquers and a material from which 
mimeograph stencils can be made. The| 
stuftt can be rev:oved from the waste 
ot cider mills. 


Froripa = Moitcr Linis, operating! 
through bus routes in inost of the state, 

handled 61.5% more passengers this 
January than last; February scored 
73.5% increase. March iooks like 
100% gain. The railroad fieures are} 
said to be mee A’, of this | 
sounds bis, BUS—the buses cut fares 
50% this year, “er railroac’- cut coach 
passenger fares over 50%. So the 
hotels, stores, hot dog stands, and 
beaches, are getting the benefit of the 
tourist rush buses ard railroads are just 
hauling more peopis tor less money. 
On runs where railroads mect bus rates, 
they do not get al! che business by any | 
means. Many take to the buses “to 
see the country better.’ 


ONE of the few AAA codes Secretary | 
Wallace did not turn back to NRA in 
January was that for hog cholera serum 

too vital a matter for farmers to be 
left to anybody else. The code has just 
been signed by the President. The in- 
dustry has to keep 409% of a year’s sup- | 
ply on hand for epidemics; is to study a| 
plan to base prices on the price of hogs; 
the Secretary of Agriculture is czar of 
prices 
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(THIS IS THE) 
WORD | 
GAUGE 


SPEAKING 
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Announcing 


the Conklin 
NOZAC WORD GAUGE 


A new feature of the Conklin Nozax 
pen that tells you how many words 
you have written and can write with 
out refilling 


7034 WORDS 
92 Writing Hours 


Here, at last, is a truly speclalizes dl 
for business. It writes 7ON4 
sured words with one filling — 
ugh ink for 5000 average signa 
~s— 0 average letters —', 
hours of steady writing. The Nogac 
ine rubber sack) also provides a 
new, unfailing, «speedy, durable 
filling device (it winds like a 
‘atch) and fall visibility of the 








ink The *-way point writes both 
regular or extra fine Price 87.50 
‘nd $5.00 (slightly smaller) at 


dealers or postpaid from 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 


. 
Toledo Chicago 
Ohio Nn OZ A i... San 
Satislect Francisco 


on nteed 
PENS - PENCILS - - SETS 
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FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
through LIFE INSURANCE 


Hive you 


thought of nailing down a 
little money now to guaran- 
tee financial independence 
in your retirement years, 
—whatever your fortunes 
Many 
men are finding the annuity 
Let us 


may be? business 


plan worth while. 
tell you about it. 


WMaLbaniock 


“ar 


LiFe ‘Wsumance COMPANY 
or BosTON, Massacwuseris 


JOHN slaNCOCE ‘teow TRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about 
annusties. 


My birth date is 


Tt vsdne6ce deteaehsedseese eos 
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NRA Fundamentals 


It is significant and impressive that 5,000 
business men, leaders in their respective in- 
dustries, thought it worth while to spend a 
week in Washington debating vigorously the 
merits and shortcomings—particularly the 
shortcomings—of the NRA codes. 

The discussion, animated and searching as 
it was, nevertheless was almost wholly cort- 
cerned with the practical aspects of immedi- 
ate policy. It might have been well to give 
some time to an evaluation of fundamentals. 

One fundamental is that efforts to create 
and maintain scarcity of goods and services 
result, in the long run, in a lower standard 
of living. The more we collectively produce, 
the more each of us can have. It may be 
necessary, in order to restore shattered morale 
and form ranks again after a great disaster, 
to impose restrictions upon output. We may 
find it desirable, for social reasons, to limit 
the amount of work a man may do in a day, 
in order to give a second man a job. We may 
tolerate, for a time which we hope will be 
short, the setting of brakes on efficiency of 
men and plants. But these things are wholly 
unsound as a permanent policy. 

In so far as NRA codes contain such re- 
strictions, they run counter to the long-term 
interests of society. The emergency is com- 
plete defense, but let emergency expedients 
be recognized strictly as such. The emer- 
gency is not over; it will be necessary for con- 
siderable time to come to sanction many of 
these restrictive measures. Nor will the 
emergency pass on one certain date for each 
and every industry. But the limitations set 
should be gradually removed, as each in- 
dustry in turn and the country as a whole 
attains complete recovery. 

What about the future of NRA when the 
emergency has passed? Well, the process of 
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readjustment of which we have ju 


Spoken 
stretches so far toward the hori, 









that j 

looks almost permanent. a 
But even when we come to the enc of tha 

if we ever do, important function: emain 
We hope it is true, as the Presid: saig 
that we shall never return to the « ware, 
We shall be wise permanently w permit 
cooperation among business men \) s amp 
out vicious trade abuses. Let us presérye 





competition, but civilized competi: Let 
the best design, the best quality, the most eff 







cient organization and process win. by all 
means—but not the most brutal w.ce-cut. 
ting, the most ruthless price-slashing. Other 





ways of enforcing decent standards doubtless 
could be devised. But the NRA plan cer. 
tainly has more to commend it than, for ex. 
ample, regulation by bald bureaucratic 
dictum. 

Then there is the vastly important func. 
tion of cooperative research and planning, 
which has, as yet, had little attention, but 
which may become of the broadest signif. 
cance. The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation and the Anthracite Institute show 
what could be emulated by hundreds of 
industries. 

Viewing all this complexity—dealing with 
a thousand separate industries, each with its 
own problems—it is apparent that the job 
is Herculean. It would be, even if we were 
to assume that everybody would cooperate 
with the best of will and finest intelligence. 
And of course that won’t happen. 

Complete success is too much to expect. 
Yet it seems predictable that we shall try. 
And it seems, also, a reasonable forecast that 
the eventual results will be better than the 
anarchy of the past. 
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